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don 1825. J, Murray. ’ 
Tax author, who went out to South America in 
the suite of Mr. Thornton, our Minister at the 
Court of Rio Janeiro, has lost more time than 
was expedient in laying his stores of information 
before the public ; but these countries are every 
day acquiring so much political and commercial 
importance, that, even at a late hour, we are 
obliged to any competent traveller who makes us 
better acquainted with them. . 

In his initiatory chapters, written at Rio Ja- 
neiro, and throwmg a general glance over the 
productions, &c. of Brazil, Mr. C. mentions the 
following curious particulars : 

The city and its environs are infested to a 

ising degree by a large variety of rat. Many 
of the first houses are so full of them, that during 
dinner it‘is by no means an unusual circumstance 
to see them playing about the room. The canine 
race appear quite regardless of them, and they 
are often seen feeding at the same heap of gar- 
bage. Their dental powers are such, thata thick 
door of wood is frequently ted 
in one night. rs of ships are obliged to use 
every precaution to prevent this destructive ani- 
mal from getting a footing on boagd, « 

“ The morcego, or bat, is extremely namerous. 
One species, the andara of the Brazilians, 
is of dimensiting, and lives on: the blood of 
cattle. Whether the story’be qorrect, that it 
cools the air with its wings, and keeps its prey 
quiet while it is sucking “the blood, I will not 

to decide, but I could never discover 
that the mule or horse hati made any resistance. 
The wound waa alfnost always on the neck, of a 
minute size, and, Gontrary to what is usually the 
ease in Brazil, soon healed. It did not seem 
that this kind of bleeding is at all detrimental. .; 

“In this climate, it may easily be imagined, 
that the number of reptiles is very considerable. 
The rattle-snake does not exist near this part of| 
the coast, but in the province of the mines it 
proves very destructive to negroes. At Saint 
Joao del Rey, a young man went into the woods, 
was bitten on the instep by a rattle-snake, came 
home ill and died. His widow (time being very 
precious with the fair sex in Brazil) soon married 
again, and her second availed himself of the 
clothes of the first, and’among other things put 
oa a pair of boots. He was shortly afterwards 
taken ill and died. A third husband followed, 
and experienced the same fate.. Another Brazi- 
lian, little alarmed by what»had happened, and 

by the accumulation of wealth, 


induced, perhaps, 

became the fourth husband, and by chanee dis- 
covered the fang of a rattle-snake sticking through 
the instep of the boot, which being worn by his 
y , had, in a climate where - mortifica- 
Yon soon occurs, been without doubt the cause of 
their deaths, 


_“ The spider reaches an enormous size, with 
different habits from those of Europe. It stretches 
its web from tree to tree, and no longer appears 
Ssolitary insect: many hundreds live together, 
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m tiets of stich Strength, that I have as- 
sisted fn liberating a bird of the size of a swallow, 
quite exhaisted with struggling, and ready to fall 
a prey e its indefatigable enemy.” 

Tn remarks on the population, Mr. C. 

« The Brazilians are much in the habit of free- 
ing their slaves, but, to judge by the usual effects 
of enfranchisement, the negro had better remain 
in the trammels of slavery. The free blacks are 
usually idle, vicious, and disorderly. From being 
cared on the world when unfit for it, and junae- 
customed to spend a moment in wht, they 
are improvident, and in most instances) e a 
disgrace to themselves, and a bad example to 
their former companions. If slave-owners,. they 
are far more cruel masters than the Portuguese, 
and often punish from national enmities quite ,un- 
known to the whites. That instances tothe con- 
trary y oie may be adduced, is extremely likely, 
but suéhi undoubtedly are the more usual effects 
of éfiftanchisement in Brazil and everywhere else. 
By the lower order of Brazilians they are con- 
sidered a very inferior race,.and their belief as to 
original formation is a little singular. At the 
time, say they, of the creation of Adam, Satan 
looked on and formed a man of clay, but every 
thing he toughed becoming black, he determined 
to wash him White in the Jordan : on his approacls| 
the river retiged, and he had only time: to 
the black man om the Wet saud, whieh touchi 
the soles’of his feét and the palms, of -his hands, 
accounts for the whiteness of these patts. The 
Deyil, in a state of irritation, struck his creation 
on the nose, by which the flatness of that organ 
was accomplished. The négro then begged for 
mercy, and humbly represented that no blame 
could be attached to him, upon which the other, 
something pacified, patted him.on the head, and, 
by. the heat of his hands, curled his hair in the 
way it is, seen at the present day. Such is the 
fanciful idea of the Brazilians respecting the ori- 
gin of the black race.” 

From Rio, our author went to. Buenos Ayres : 
he notices that— 

“The trade between England and Buenos 
Ayres has become of much i ce to both 
countries. In the year ending the 5th January, 
1817, we shipped to Buenos Ayres, goods to the 
value of £388,487 ; while inthe year ending 5th 
January, 1823, their value was £1,164,745, 
shewing an unprecedented inerease. During the 
year 1822, one hundred and sixty-seven English 
vessels sailed from various ports for Buenos 
Ayres, carrying thither every description of ma- 
nufactured goods, beer, &c. 

“ The chief exports are hides, tallow, horns, 
hair, jerked beef, wool, Vicuna wool, (used for 
hat making) Chinchilli and Neutre skins; brought 
from the upper provinces. Of horse and cow 
hides, the number of 957,600 arrived in England 
in the year 1822; and when those which have 
gone direct to Antwerp and other continental 
ports are added to the account, some idea may 
be formed of the immense quantity produced in 
this part of the world. 

« In the year 1821, three hundred and twenty- 
two vessels were cleared ontwards at Buenos 











Ayres, of which one hundred and fourteen were 
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British ; and in 1822, three hundred and four 
vessels, of which one hundred’ and sixty-seven 
were British. 

“ The particular customs of the Buenos Ay- 
rians must depend on the pecuhar nature of the 
country, which is so favourable to the breeding of 
cattle. The greatest delight is taken in-horses ; 
every man possesses them in abundance, and not 
unfrequently spends in their trappings the wealth 
which might be more. properly laid out on his 
own garments. The horse is brought to the door, 
and tied up, to be ready at‘any moment for the 
owner, who would no more think of crossing the 
street than undertaking a journey on foot. The 
Buenos Ayrian is continually on horseback : the 
nets in the river are drawn from the saddle, ahd 
the Gaucho bathes from the horse, and swims 
round it. The mounted beggar stands at the 
corner of the street, and. asks charity; his horse 
is no mote 4 proof of his. being’ undeserving of 
alms, than the trowsers of the English mendicant. 
The system of begging has, however, been very 
much repressed ; it was formerly’ cafried on to a 
great extent, even by the better sort of people, 
who had a fme example in their friends of the 
mendicant orders ; one instance may suffice :—A. 
friar, who wished to make a present'to D, Manuel 

‘Sarratea, the governor, observed a fine turtle 
in the market ; inquiring. the price, he said he 


pud | Would buy it, aad soon return with the’ méiiey : 


it was put aside for, him-:. be was'obt@rved tb go 
to the corner of an ‘adjoini tent; and beg tor 
sonté time, for the best of until he had 
raised a sufficiency ; when returiiing, he paid for 
the turtle, and sent it to the governors, 
same turtle was doomed to take another journey ; 
for D. Manuel, either’ distrusting the powers of 
his own artiste, or thinking it might be as well 
bestowed on any person who could, in case of 
necessity, assist him in any sudden di 
presented it to the British commodorg « 
evening he was forced to embark.” 

On leaving Buenos Ayres, Mr, Caldcleugh 
prepared for a journey across the continent : he 
—o the Pampas, into the province of Santa 

é, and thence to Cordova, “He had a narrow 
from a body of Indians, who d him 
into the Sierra de Cordova: at length he arrived 
at Mendoza. From Mendoza the journey to San- 
tiago, the capital of Chile, doés not produce any 
new facts of interest; and the first volume is 
closed with a historical view of the province, 
which, though clear and well digested, is equally 
destitute of novelty for extract. 

The following o' tions on the South Ame- 
rican Mines, however, degerve attention at this 
period, when speculation is so wildly afloat, and 
British capital so largely in mining 
projects : 

“Tt is a well known fact, that nop of the 
South American mines produce,-at the present 
day, that vast quantity of metal which they used 
to do in former times. When first discovered, the 
metal was in great abundance, and within a few 
feet of, and in some instances on, the surface of 
the earth. All this has been removed, and the 
gteat excavations subsequently made have become 
full of water, from which the proprietors have 
not @ sufficiency of capital to clear then. From 


ay 


» 
same 
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Guide-posts with hands reversed since yesterday, 
That only serve to lead our steps astray ! 


this cause many of the mines, which yielded @ 

proportion of silver, have become entirely 
unproductive and closed up. The chief falling 
off, therefore, has been owing to a deficiency of 


- capital, which the tevolution has naturally much 
wated, 


“It seems to me,” adds Mr. C., * that the 
first thing to be done, instead of making fresh 
excavations, is to supply proper machinery to 
clear the old mines of water. In many situations 
this would be exceedingly expensive, whether 
undertaken by means of an adit, or by the steam- 
engine: in using the latter, much difficulty would 
be experienced on the subject of fuel, for it is 
scarce in the mountainous parts where the ore 
exists, and the expense of bringing coal from 
Conception would be heavy. Could this be over- 
come, and there is no doubt it might, the mines 
worked in galleries, and the practical experience 
of the old workmen, as to the direction of the 
veins, properly attended to, the produce would 
be enormous. On the last point, I could not 
ascertain that the veins ran more in one direction 
than another, or that it was possible to lay down 
any rule on the subject. If Chile were to become 
80 settled in its government as to afford perfect 
security of property, the application of capital to 
the mines would return a large profit. The 


* quantity of metal still remaining in the Andes 


must be stupendous: but there is this to he con- 
sidered, that if all the mines were properly 
worked, it is more than probable that silver 
would fall in Europe to a very low price. 

«« The coal seams are situate near Talcahuano, 
the port of Conception : it is found on and near 
the surface ; and from specimens in my posses- 
sion, there is no doubt it is a regular formation. 
It is of very excellent quality, and will, before 
many years have passed away, be looked upon as 
one of the chief sources of wealth in the country ; 
for, the trade wind constantly blowing towards 
the équator; all the towns down the coast which 
haye in fact been raised to note by mines of some 
description or other, will be readily supplied with 
this requisite material.” 

With these»passages we conclude, reserv- 
ing the second volume for a similar epitome in 
our next Guzette; and merely noticing farther, 
that the work is aided by two useful maps, hardly 
adorned by several indifferent engravings, and 
written in a style which frequently betrays inele- 
gance, if not carelessness, and want of skill in 
composition. 








- 

Lhe bar, with Sketches of eminent Judges, Bar- 
risters, &c. &c. A Poem, with Notes. 12mo. 
pp. 160. London, 1825. Hurst & Co. 

Tuis Poem seems to have been written some 
ears ago, and touched up to the present period. 
t is somewhat satirical, but can hardly be called 

a Satire, as it represents more characters with 
raise than with censure. As a composition, it 

is respectable ; sometimes parodying well known 

pieces, at other times presenting passages of 
smart originality, but generally supporting a level 
tone of sound didactic versification, It dwells, 
perhaps, too long on subjects and persons of small 
public interest: but upon the whole, is deserving of 

a certain share of applause, beyond which, the au- 

thor probably, did not aim. To prove thiscase, 

we shall produce our evidence. The young law- 
yer’s opening into the profession is thus de- 
scribed : 


“* Behold me then, (the first bright season pass’d) 
On the Law’s rough and boundless ocean cast ; 
Full freighted witha student’s precions store, 

Bald Norman French, and deep black letter’d lore » 
Statutes at large ‘ by Rimmington’ complete, 

In fo rn and obsolete ; 

of * Cases in K. B.’ 





With such a ca’ mie push from shore, 
The dangers of my voyage to explore, 
Driving to sea—no pilot at the helm, © , 
When rocks appear, or sudden storms o’erwhelm, 
- Of boisterous waves, and adverse winds the sport, 
And half despairing e’er to gain the port.” 
The first day of term is another fair example— 
** But hark! huge porters with loud echoing ring, 
The clanging doors back on their hinges flin 
The Term begins ! the ancient stracture shakes, 
And startled silence from her slamher wakes } 
Now, full of bustle like a summer hive 
Of bees, the busy Temple’s all alive ¥ 
Grave gownsmen, full of thought, ‘ to chambers’ hie, 
From court to court, perplex’d, attornies fly ; 
A Dowling* each! quick scouring toand fro, 
And wishing he could cut himself in two, 
That he two = ata time might reach, 
So he could charge his ‘ six and eightpence’ each, 
Through the dark regions of the low’ring sky, 
Now red-tail’d writs like angry comets fly 
Portentous in their course! with fear of change 
Perplexing awe-struck mortals as they range. 
Attornies’ clerks in haste each other greet, 
And porters hurry on from street to street. 
Now watchful Bums,+ (dark messengers of fate,} 
In lurking corners for their victims wait. _ 
Now Special Pleaders all their skill display, 
And spin, like spiders, through the live-long day, 
Their subtle webs to catch their careless prey | 
Pleas, declarations, and replies abound, 
Eventful * issues’ thicken o’er the ground, 
And every hostile movement pro and con, 
* Gives dreadful note of preparation.’ 
While * notices of trial’ sound from far, 
The signal of a dreadful—‘ paper war.’ 
Lo! through the Hall,t indulging harmless talk, 
In full costume the learned judges walk 
Greet their grave brethren—nod—shake handsand bow, 
Gracious this day to all—a goodly shew ! 
Grimly they smile, as slowly they advance, 
The pinks of courtesy and complaisance, 
As if their pictured ancestors of yore 
Had left their frames and stepp’d upon the floor} 
And now, with due solemnity of face, 
And needful form, each judge resumes his place, 
Business begins, no time must now be lost, 
But every man stand steady at his post. 
Now for awhile silk gownsmen sit at ease, 
And lucky juniors pick up straggling fees. 
* Motions of course’ are heard on things ‘ of straw,’ 
And heavy arguments on ‘ points of law.’ 
Now needy debtors, to escape a gaol, 
For trifles purchase excellent ‘ leg bail,’ 
And perjured villains, in mere wanton sport, 
Swallow their oaths, and ‘ justify in court.” 
Drill’d and instructed with some artful tale, 
Now rogues come up to get discharged from gaol, 
And should some scoundrel’s case admit a doubt, 
Oaths by the dozen may be cheaply bought, 
To dupe his creditors and ‘ buff him out.’ ’’§ 
** And now at length, these formal matters o’er, 
Come the dread ‘sittings’—when men smile no more.” 

Respecting the drawing of characters, we shall 
only take a sample from the supposed, not from the 
real and named—a contrast between a prater and 
an owl. 

** Pert as a prating parrot, and as vain, 

And gifted with a like extent of brain, 

With twinkling ray of judgment by whose light 

He barely can distinguish wrong from right ; 

Fond of orations that are loud and long, 

This thinks—nor ever doubts he may be wrong— 

All knowledge lies in words, be what it may, 

So seldom gives his tongue a holiday.” 

*¢ Different in kind, but equal in degree, 
Another duace thinks all the world must see 
There must be wisdom where there’s gravity } 
Still rivers—he has heard—are always deep, 

Ergo he sits as though he were a asleep, 
Ne’er dreaming there’s a difference, poor fool, 
Betwixt a river and a standing pool.” 

These brief quotations will suffice to elucidate 
the author’s style and manner. In a similar way, 
he runs over the bench and bar, and gives his 
opinion of their leading men, whether correctly 
or incorrectly, as we are not JupGes, we will not 
attempt to decide. 





** * A celebrated character in ‘Tom Jones.’ ” 

ees Bum-bailifis, a corruption of bound-bailiffs, so 
called from their being bound to the sheriffs for the due 
execution of their duties, 

t Westminster Hall. 

** § ‘Buff him out’—this is, or used to be, done by 
getting a person to make an affidavit fhat the party, at 
whose suit the debtor is in prison, has been daly eccved 
with a copy of the schedule required by the statute, &c. 
so that when he was bronght up to be examined, his dis- 
charge took place as a thing of tourse, there being no 


FAVART’S MEMOIRS. i 
From &@ Parisian publication, containing the 
biography and correspondence of the French 


" {dramatist Favart, we’ shall; we are'sure,’ gratify 


our readers by translating a few extracts. His 


intercourse with Garrick has given birth to some : 


interesting letters ; but, as our present numberis 
sufficiently dramatic, with the review of Boaden’s 
Life of Kemble, and other matters connected with 
the stage, we shall limit our first selection from 
Favart to subjects of a different description. The 
following allegory is well imagined—it is related 
by the writer in a letter to his son : 

“« My Dear Son,—Thou wilt attend thy first 
communion on Tuesday next; that day will be 
the epoch of thy happiness or of thy misery; 
think seriously of it, for thou canst not too deeply 
reflect upon an event of such great importance, 
Notwithstanding the hope which is inspired by 
the sweetness of thy character, and by thy doci- 
lity in imbibing principles, I am not, on that 
account, less uneasy ; thy levity, and thy dissi- 
pation maké me tremble; a mere nothing is 
enough to undo us. Once again, I intreat thee 
to examine thyself well; this fear occupies my 
mind incessantly, and even follows me jn my 

eams, 

“«T had a dream last night which I must re- 
late to thee :—Methought I was in an immense 
smiling meadow, the end of which was not at 
first perceptible ; this end was death, by which 
it was necessary to pass, in order to arrive at 
eternity. The first quarter of the road was 
adorned with flowers; the second with fruits; 
the third with leaves; and the last was full of 
thorns :—this appeared to me to be an image of 
human life. After having advanced some fur- 
longs forward, we fell in with a temple dedicated 
to the Divinity. All the young people, on emerg- 
ing ftom the season of infancy, antequai barba 


caderettundenti, repaired thither in pilgrims’ habits _ 


to pray to.God for grace to continue their journey 
prosperously. I remarked several of these little 
pilgrims, some of whom, loaded with ribands and 
shells, and borne away by the ardour of youth, 
leaped rather than walked ; others, who moved 
on with a proud step ; and others again who said 
to each other, in a low tone of voice, ‘ We are 
going to the temple ; it is a duty of which we 
must acquit ourselves, in order that we may be 
able to pass into the class of men; we are going 
then to be men, and we will do whatever we may 
desire.’ 

“ Amongst these young people, I distinguished 
four in particular; the name of the first was 
Christophorus ; of the second, Superbro ; of the 
third Sarcophagus; and of the last, Theophilus, 
On reaching the temple, they prostrated them- 
selves before the sanctuary ; a voice was imme- 
diately heard ; it was the voice of a spiritual be- 
ing, the organ and minister of the will of the 
Creator, which pronounced his oracles ; it uttered 
the following words :—‘ Children ; the Supreme 
Being, who condescends to cast his eyes upon 
you, in favour of your innocence, grants you, on 
this solemn day, the favour which you may solicit. 
There arose a confused noise, so stunning, that 
an angel alone would not have been deafened by 
it, I know not how the Good Genius recovered 
from it, but this I do know, that after having im- 
posed silence upon them, he made the four per- 
sonages to whom I have alluded, speak each in 
his turn. The Genius addressed himself to the 
first, and said to him—*‘ What dost thou ask for ? 
Christophorus replied to hin—‘ Riches.’ ‘Thou 
shalt have them.’ ‘And thou, Superbro?— 
‘ Honours.’ * They shall be granted to thee’ 
Sarcophagus said—‘ A perpetual robust state of 
health.’ * Thoushalt be satisfied.’ ‘ And thou, 
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opposition on the part of the plaintiff, who of course 
remained ignorant of the nefarious proceedings,’* 


Theophilus, whatdost thou demand ?’—* Nothing. 
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* How! nothing ?’—*‘ No, nothing : Does not God" 
know what I-want? I adore and praise him.’ 
¢ And thou dost not pray to him, thou hast no 
request to make ?—‘ Ah! if I had any request 
to make to him, it would not be for myself.’ 
« For whom ?’—‘ For those who gave me being, 
for my father and for my mother, who sacrifice 
their own comforts to give me education.’ * Ask 
for thyself,’ replied the Genius, elevating his 
voice, ‘to ask for thyself, is to ask for them. — 
Theophilus said to him—‘ Well, if it is indeed 
so, I demand wisdom.’—Scarcely had he pro- 
nounced the words, before the walls of the temple 
were shaken, when a sudden inflation, by an- 
nouncing the presence of the Holy Spirit, forced 
all those who were in the sacred precincts to bend 
their knees, and fall prostrate. We then read 
upon the base of the altar these words, traced in 
characters of fire :—‘ Christophorus shall be rich, 
but his riches shall impoverish him; Superbro 
shall have honours, which will cause him to be 
despised ; Sarcophagus shall secure health, which 
he will abuse ; but ‘Theophilus shall possess the 
esteem of himself and of good men, and shall in- 
dulge in the labour which fertilizes talent, and 
gives birth to sweet mediocrity.’ 

Of an opposite character is the following 
amusing anecdote of conjugal affection, in a letter | 
from Abbé Voisenon to M. Favart :-— 

«| remarked, however, a sort of beauty, who 
appeared to me more silly than pretty. The in-| 
tendant confirmed me in this idea, and related to 
me a little history of her, of recent occurrence. 
Her husband, whom I had the honour of seeing, ' 
might serve as a model of the most stupid hus- 
bands of Paris; she has the most decided aver- 
sion tohim. This man fell sick a month ago, 
and being convinced of the kind disposition \of | 
his spouse, he declared that she had poisoned 
him. The tender creature, e ing to be a 
widow that very day, protested that she wished 
him to be opened for her own justification. A 
crisis followed, and he was soon out of danger. 
« You are now justified, Madam,’ said the sur- 
geons, ‘ the patient is out of danger.’ ‘ No matter, | 
gentlemen; I absolutely wish him to be opened ; 
it is necessary for my justification.’ 
so strenuously, that the poor husband leaped 
from his bed, took his counsellor’s gown, and) 
hurried to the court to ouvrir son avis (open his 
cause, or make a motion, according to the English | 
idiom) in order that his stomach might not be 
opened.” 

We have also a good anecdote of Crebillon. 

“The younger Crebillon, at the age of thir- 
teen, wrote a satire against Lamothe and his ad-| 
mirers ; he shewed it to his father, who told him. 
that it was very well composed ; but as he saw 
that the young man was vain of this opinion, he! 
added— Judge, my son, how easy and contemp- | 
tible this style of writing must be, since, even at 
your age, one may succeed in it.’” 

The following anecdote of Beaumarchais, 
though not so picquant, is curious : 

“« Beaumarchais, in passing through the Black 
Forest, on his way to Vienna, found himself at 








the foot of a mountain; he alighted from his| 
chaise, and sent lis domestic forward to prepare | 


fresh horses, following himself at some distance, 
with a book in hishand. In a winding path, he 
was attacked by a robber, who aimed a blow at 
his breast with a knife, which did not penetrate, 
owing to the circumstance of Beaumarchais (who 
was devoted to the Virgin in his infancy) having 
always, since that period, worn a large medal as 
a type of his protectress, which proves that reli- 
gion, or even prejudice, is sometimes useful. The 
assassin, a ae not yet satisfied, and 
directed a second blow against his victim; but 
B agam j 


ia seized him, threw him down, and politically dead. 


She insisted | ; 


|should be beyond the suburbs—madness ! 
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called out for assistance. He was, in conse- 
quence, arrested and bound behind the carriage.” 

In another place, Favart relates 4 remarkable 
instance of clerical modesty. 

“ The Bishop of Boulogne suddenly died ; the 
Abbé, who was beloved by the clergy, and by all 
the inhabitants, learnt that they had designated 
him to be their pastor, and were warmly soliciting 
his nomination; he secretly quitted the city 
during the night, in order to avoid the honours 
of the episcopacy, of which he did not deem him- 
self worthy. ‘How do they expect that I can 
govern a flock which should be entrusted to me ? 
saidhe; ‘I cannoteven conduct myself.’ He after- 
wards came to the capital, and was appointed to 
the royal abbey of Jars, without being constrained 
to residence.” 

These are entertaining acraps, and we shall 
conclude for the present, with the addition of two 
other extracts of a congenial caste, The first 
consists of Reflections by Favart on Foreigners 
in France; in an extract of a letter to an 
Englishman. 

*< A foreigner in France is considered as a bird 
of passage, from which every one wishes to 
pluck a feather; and the inhabitants endeavour 
to tame and domesticate it there. Let him not 
trust to the lures which are held out to him ; this 
is the advice that I will dare to give him. Asa 
citizen of the world, and in the the character of 
a cosmopolite, if I can be of any use to you in 
this city, dispose of mé; I am at your service, 
without any interest whatever. The least suspi- 
cion will be a real offence to me ; being the friend 
of your late father, I have some claim to be 

ours.” 

The last may be entitled, “ The Projects of a 
madman.” 

“Ts it not,” says the writer, “ madness to 
occupy one’s self with the reformation of morals, 
and with the public good? yes, doubtless. 

** * Le mal s’opere promptement, 
Et le bien se fait lentement.’* 

* It is wished, that the cemeteries should not 
be near the precincts of the cities; itis a 
project, because the priests would lose by it. 
“That the tanneries, slaughter-houses, &c. 
&c.; all trades, in a word, that infect the capital, 

be- 
cause it is better that fifty men should perish, 
than to disturb fifty butchers, who have a right 
to make the blood flow in our streets.” 


* The evil operates quickly ; 
And the good works but slowly. 








MEMOIRS OF FOUCHE. 
Steves, who seems no favourite with Fouché, 
had indeed found a master in Buonaparte, as 
stated in the conclusion of our notice on this sub- 
ject in last Gazette. The Consuls, however, met 
to discuss the pigeon-hole constitutions which 
were proposed for the regeneration of France, 
and which the strongest party knew so well how 
to kick into the dirt. On this occasion, we find 
Réal, afterwards a prominent minister, employed 
by Fouché as a spy to wind out the secret of 
|Sieyes’ intentions. His proposal tended to get 
jhimself appointed a grand elector, with two con- 
suls; the one for peace and the other for war: 
both of whom he could readily have superseded, 
and thus reached sovereign authority under a new 
title. The ci-devant Abbé, however, was forced 
to retire ;* and other plans were suggested. A 





* He was nevertheless well garnished—** As a reward 
for his docility in resigning the helm of affairs into the 


Crosne, a magnificent present of a million of francs, in- 
dependent of twenty-five thousand livres a year, as sena- 
tor, and exclusive of his pot de vin, as director, whieh 
amounted to six hundred thousand frances, and which he 
called his poire pour la soif, From that time, fallen from 


hands of the general consul, he was voted the estate of 
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republic ; a confederation, like 'the United 





Seats of America, with a president for ten years ; 
a generalissimo ; a consul, with constitutional li- 
mits, &c. ce. were among the projects discussed 
and rejected. 

« Chazal, Daunou, Courtois, Chénier, and 
many others besides, insisted upon constitutional 
limits ; they represented, that if General Bona- 
parte should take upon himself the supreme ma- 
gistracy, without a previous election, it would 
denote the ambition of au usurper, and would jus- 
tify the opinion of those who had asserted, that 
the events of the 18th Brumaire were solely in- 
tended for his own dizement. Making a 
last effort to prevent it, they offered him the dig- 
nity of generalissimo, with the power of making 
peace and war, and of treating with foreign pow- 
ers. ‘ I will remain at Paris,’ replied Bonaparte, 
with vivacity, and biting his nails; ‘I will re- 
main at i am consul.’ Then Chenier, 
breaking silence, spoke of liberty, of the repub- 
lic, of the necessity of putting some restrictions 
upon power, insisting, with much force and cou- 
rage, upon the adoption of the measure of absorp- 
tion into the senate. ‘ That shall not be!’ cried 
Bonaparte, in a rage, and stamping with his feet, 
‘ we will rather wade to our knees in blood!’ At 
these words, which changed into a scene of confu- 
sion, a deliberation hitherto kept within the bounds 
of moderation, every one remained speechless ; and 
the majority risifig, placed the power not into the 
hands of three consuls, the second and third hav- 
ing consulting voices, but to a single one nomi- 
nated for three years, re-eligible, promulgating 
laws, appointing and dismissing at his will all 
the members of the executive power; maki 
peace and war; and, in fact, nominating himself, 
Tn fact, Bonaparte, by avoiding to make a pre- 
vious institution of the senate, would not even 
condescend to be first consul by the act of the 
senators. e 

** Whether from spite or pride, Sieyes refused. 
to be one of the accessory consuls ; this was ex- 
pected, and the choice which was already made 
by Bonaparte in petto, fell upon Cambacérés and. 
Lebrun, who differed but very little in politics.” 
Thus was effected the ninth revolution, which, 
in less than seven years, had given the helm of 
power in France into new hands. No previous 
ruler had inhabited the Kingly palace of the 
Tuileries ; but Buonaparte left the Luxembourg 
and went in state to that residence ; and, indeed, 
he speedily assumed all the etiquette and splen- 
dours of courtly royalty. Many valuable reforms 
were also carried into effect. The battle of Ma- 
rengo consolidated the elevation of Buonaparte ; 
which a rumour of his having been defeated al- 
most reversed within a few hours previously to 
the news of the victory being received: such was 
the fluctuation of opinion at that period. This is 
well described on the Consul’s return, July 2d-3d. 
“TI observed,” says M. Fouché, “from the 
first moment, an appearance of moroseness and 
constraint on his countenance. That very even~ 
ing, at the hour devoted to business, he darted 
a gloomy look at me, on entering his closet, and 
broke out in ejaculations:—‘ What? so! I was 
thought to be lost, and an experiment was about 
to be again made on a Committee of public Safety. 
T know every thing—and these were the men 
whom I saved and spared. Do they take me for 
Louis XVI.? Let them try, and find the differ- 
ence. There must be no more deception; a 
battle lost in my case is a battle gained. I fear 
nothing ; I will crush all those ungrateful men 
and traitors into dust.—I am able to save France 
in spite of factions and disturbets.’ I repre- 
sented to him that there had only been an access 








all consideration, and sunk in seorct sensuality, he was 


of the republican fever, excited by an j 
\report—a report thet I had contradicjeg, aug tite 
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ill effects of which I had restrained ; that ~ 
memorial to the two consuls, a copy of which 
had transmitted to him, would enable him ¢ ap- 
peciate, at its true value, that diminutive move- 
ment of fermentation and misgiving ; and that, 
in fine, the denouement was so magnificent, and 
the public satisfaction so general, that a few 
clouds, which only rendered the brilliancy of 
the picture more dazzling y contrast, might 
easily admit of toleration:—‘ But you do not tell 
me all,’ replied he. ‘* Was there not a design to 
place Carnot at the head of the government? 
Carnot, who suffered himself to be mystified on 
the 18th of Fructidor, who is incapable of main- 
taining his authority for two months, and who 
would inevitably be sent to perish at Sinnamary ?” 
I atlirmed that the conduct of Carnot had been 
unimpeachable ; and I remarked that it would be 
very hard to render him responsible for the ex- 
travagant projects engendered by sickly brains, 
and of which he, Carnot, had not the least idea. 

‘« He was silent ; but the impression had struck 
deep. He did not forgive Carnot, who, some 
time after, found himself under the necessity of 
resigning the port-folio of war. It is probable 
that I should have shared his anticipated disgrace, 
had not Cambacérés and Lebrun been witnesses 
of the circumspection of my conduct, and the 
sincerity of my zeal. 

** Becoming more jealous as he became more 
powerful, the First Consul armed himself with 
precautionary measures, and surrounded himself 
with a military equipage. His prejudices and 
distrusts were more especially directed against 
those whom he called the perverse, whether they 
wished to preserve their attachment to the popu- 
lar party, or dissipated their strength in lamen- 
tations at the sight of dying liberty. I proposed 
mild measures in order to bring back. the mal- 
contents within the circle of government; I de- 
manded means of gaining the chiefs of the part 
by pensions, gifts, and places; I received carte 
blanche with respect to the employment of pecu- 
niary means; but my credit did not extend to 
the distribution of public employments and re- 
wards. I saw clearly that the First Consul per- 
sisted in the system of only admitting the re- 
publicans into his councils and high employments 
in the form of a minority, and that he wished to 
maintain in full force the partizans of monarchy 
and absolute power. I had scarcely credit suffi- 
cient to nominate some half dozen prefects. 
Bonaparte did not like the Tribunat, because it 
contained a nucleus of staunch republicans. It 
was well known that he more especially dreaded 
the zealots and enthusiasts, known by the name 
of anarchists, a set of men always ready to be 
employed as instruments of plots and revolutions, 
His distrusts and his alarms were inflamed by the 
persons who surrounded him, and who urged 
him towards monarchy ; such as Portalis, Lebrun, 
Cambacérés, Clarke, Champagny, Fleurieu, Du- 
chatel, Jollivet, Benezech, Emmery, Recderer, 
Cretet, Regnier, Chaptal, Dufresne, and many 
others. To this effect must be added the secret 
reports and clandestine correspondences of men 
employed by him, which were couched in the 
same spirit, and swam with the torrent of the 
prevailing opinion.” 

Buonaparte, Fouché, and Lucien, (who was 
minister of the interior,) had not only each their 
acknowledged order of spies, but also secret spies 
upon each other. 

«T had,” says our author, “ Lucien against 
me, who was then minister of the interior, and 
who had also his private police. Sometimes 


obliged to bearthe reproaches of the First Consul 
about facts which he believed concealed in ob- 
ity. -He suspected me of keeping spies upon 


had a former order to keep nothing concealed, 
whether popular reports or the gossip of the salons. 
The result was, that Lucien, making abusive use 
of his credit and his position, playing the part of 
a debauchee, seducing wives from their husbands, 
and trafficing in licenses for the exportation of 
corn, was often an object of rumours and inuen- 
does. In the character of head of the police, 
it was not proper for me to disguise the impor- 
tance it was of to the members of the First Con- 
sul’s family to be irreproachable and pure in the 
eyes of the public. 

“ The nature of the conflict in which I was 
thus engaged may be conceived ; luckily, I had 
Josephine in my interest ; Duroc was not against 
me ; and the private secretary was devoted to m 
views. This personage, who was replete wi 
ability and talent, but whose greediness of gain 
very shortly caused his disgrace, always exhi- 
bited so much cupidity, that there is no occasion 
to name him in order to point him out. Having 
the control over the papers and secrets of his 
master, he discovered that I spent 100,000 francs 
monthly, for the purpose of incessantly watching 
over the existence of the First Consul. The idea 
came into his head to make me pay for such in- 
telligence as he might supply me, in order to fur- 
nish means of accomplishing the aim I had in 
view. He sought me, and offered to inform me 
exactly of all the proceedings of Bonaparte for 
25,000 francs per month ; and he made me this 
offer as a means of saving 900,000 francs per 
annum. I took care not to let this opportunity 
slip, of having the private secretary of the chief 
of the state in my pay ; that chief whom it was 
s0 requisite for me to follow step by step, in order 
to know what he. had done, and what he was 
about to do. The proposal of the secretary was 
accepted, and he every month very punctually 
received a blank order for 25,000 francs, the pro- 
mised sum, which he was to draw out of the 
treasury. On my side, I had full reason to con- 
gratulate myself on his dexterity and accuracy.” 

O tempora, O mores! might well be exclaimed. 

- - - “ The palace alone dried up more than 
half the resource of my 100,000 francs, which 
were monthly available. In fact, I was by that 
means very accurately apprized of all that was 
important for me to know ; and I was enabled, 
reciprocally, to control the information of the 
secretary by that of Josephine, and that of the 
latter by the secretary. I was stronger than all 
my enemies put together. 

“ The machiavelian maxim, divide et tmpera, 
having prevailed, there were shortly no less than 
four distinct systems of police : the military police 
of the palace, conducted by the aides-de-camp 
and by Duroc ; the police of the inspectors of 
gendarmerie ; the police of the prefecture, ma- 
naged by Dubois; and my own. As to the po- 
lice of the home department, I lost no time in 
abolishing it, as will shortly be seen. Accord- 
ingly, the Consul daily received four bulletins of 
separate police establishments, derived from dif 
ferent quarters, and which he was enabled to 
compare together, without mentioning the reports 
of his privately accredited correspondents, This 
was what he called feeling the pulse of the repub- 
lic; the latter was considered asin a very bad state 
of health under his hands.” 

We now hear of conspiracies against the life of 
Buonaparte, some of them probably real, and 
others got up on purpose by his own contrivance, 
to serve as excuses for assuming new powers, and 
finally ascending the throne. On one of these 
occasions, Lucien and his imperious brother quar- 
relled ; and, it is said, 

«« From this epoch the opposition between the 
two brothers assumed a complexion of hostility, 





hint ia grd$r to depreciate him in my reports. I 


which concluded by degenerating into violent 
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scenes. It is certain that Lucien, at the concln 
sion of one intemperate altercation, passionately 
threw on his brother’s desk his portfolio cf minis. 
ter, exclaiming, that he divested himself the 
more readily of a public character as he had 
suffered nothing but torment, from subjection to 
such a despot ; and that on the other hand, his 
brother equally exasperated, called his aides-de- 
camp on duty to turn out of his closet the citizen 
who forgot the respect due to the First Consul, 

“« Decorum and state reasons united, required 
the separation of the two brothers, without more 
scandal and violence. M. de Talleyrand and 
myself laboured at this task—all was politically 
made up. Lucien in a short time departed for 
Madrid, with the title of Ambassador, and with 
an express mission to change the inclinations of 
the King of Spain, and urge him to a war against 
Portugal ; a kingdom which the First Consul be- 
held with chagrin subjected to dependance upon 
England.” 

The story of the Infernal Machine is told with- 
out eliciting much novelty. It was Fouché’s po- 
licy to have it made out to be a Royalist plot, 
founded on a Jacobin one ; and he so far suc- 
ceeded, that many persons of both parties were 
put to death and banished. 

The peace of Luneville now took place, and, 
only jealous of Moreau, Buonaparte was more se- 
cure and stronger than ever. 











LYALL’S TRAVELS IN RUSSIA, &Cy 

Our first notice of these two Volumes left the 
author in the midst of the Tartars, on the Dnieper. 

« After we left Sarabiize,” continues the 
Doctor, “ we descended a gentle declivity at the 
gallop ; remarked numerous villas surrounded by 
trees and gardens and tracts of cultivated land ; 
passed a burying-ground filled with the sepulchral 
monuments of the Tartars ; and reached: Symphe- 
ropole, We drove to one inn, which was under 
repair; then to another, which was filled by 
billiard-rooms, and various parties ; and, while 
we were about to proceed to a third, an old ac- 
quaintance of mine, Sultan Katti-Ghérri Krim- 
Ghérri, unexpectedly came into view, most 
kindly invited us to take up our quarters at. his 
house, and would not admit any excuse for non- 
compliance. The Sultan, a well-known character 
in Great Britain, is a descendant of the Tartar 
khans, and was born among the mountains of the 
Caucasus. Having become acquainted with the 
Scotch missionaries at Kar4ss, and shown a dis- 
position to embrace the Christian religion and to 
become useful in the conversion of his Mahomedan 
brethren, he was removed to Petersburgh, and 
resided with Dr. Paterson, where I was intro- 
duced to him. He then proceeded to the univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and there resided for some 
years for the purpose of studying. He accom- 
panied Mr. Lewis Way in his journey through 
Russia and the Krimea, in 1817-1818 ; and, 
when at Moscow, he was frequently at my house. 

“The Sultana left father and mother, five 
brothers, and as many sisters, in Edinburgh, her 
native’ town, for the sake of the Sultan, and con- 
sented to reside in the Krimea ; but, by so doing, 
she incurred her father’s invincible displeasure, 
which he carried so far as to disinherit her; and 
he even died without pardoning this strong proof 
of unequivocal love. : 

“« Many of the Sultdna’s friends considered her 
attachment as very romantic—but, perhaps, with 
less room than they imagined. For, it must not 
be forgotten, that previous to his marriage, the 
Sultan had not only become a Christian, but was 
almost transformed into a Briton, and spoke 
English with as much fluency as his native tongue. 
At Sympheropole, his house was arranged in the 


English style ; almost every portable article within 
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itwas of British manufacture, and British customs 
and manners alone prevailed. Indeed, the Sul- 
tan’s education, religion, principles, conduct, and 
general mode of thinking, were so truly British, 
that I often forgot myself, and criticised, and even 
abused, the Tartars, as if I had been conversing 
with acountryman. He hastong been in connec- 
tion with the societies of Great Britain for the 
dissemination of religious knowledge, and he re- 
ceived the education of a missionary. He wishes 
to be useful in the conversion of the Krim Tar- 
tars to the Christian religion ; and, if encouraged 
by the British societies, he will establish an ex- 
tensive school for the education of the Tartar 

ths, At the time of our visit, he was arrang- 
ing a small school so as to commence his plan. 
He also intended, by his exhortations, to en- 
lighten his brethren ; and, in order to encourage 
them to come to him, he distributed small sums 
of money to the poor, which, no doubt, were 
as much valued as his kind lessons. Being now 
a Russian subject, and having necessarily relin- 
quished: the property in the Caucasus to which 
he was heir, the Emperor Alexander has lately 
bestowed upon, him a pension of six thousand 
roubles, which, with the addition of the small 
income of the Sultana, enables him to live com- 
fortably. His wife seemed a very modest, amiable 
person, and was highly prized by her husband, 
by whom she had one daughter at the time of our 
visit, and I believe now has two or three more 
children. 

“ While strolling about the streets, one even- 
ing, in the Tartar division of Ak-Metchét, the 
sonorous, but harsh sound of music in a Tartar 
coffee-house, induced us to ascend a narrow stair- 
case, and enter it; when quite a novel scene 
presented itself. A single large room was divided 
by low wooden partitions, surmounted by rails as 
ornaments, into four small compartments, the 
floors of which were elevated a few inches above 
the level of the passage. In each of these apart- 
ments was a low table,-on which stood an im- 
mense salver with live charcoal, surrounded by 
groups of Tartars and Greeks, in their native 
costumes, who were sitting cross-legged upon the 
floor, drinking coffee and smoking pipes, with 
their usual gravity and taciturnity, apparently as 
little affected by the thundering of the musicians, 
as if they had been in a remote desert. 

“ They all wore loose red and yellow boots, in 
the Eastern style, and had left their slippers at 
the entrance, which they use for the same pur- 
pose as ladies wear pattens in Great Britain. All 
of them wore small caps, except the hadgis, or 
those who had made a pilgrimage to Mecca or 
Medina, whose heads were surmounted by high 
white turbans, as a badge of honour. After look- 
ing about us, and being somewhat stared at, we 
got possession of one of the small apartments, 
took our places in Tartar style, drank coffee, and 
smoked our pipes. We all tried the kalioun, 
which we found excessively difficult to use, no 
doubt from want of practice, as the Tartars and 
Greeks sent forth volumes of smoke from it, with 

a much apparant ease, as from a common to- 
bacco-pipe. Partly by speaking Russ, and partly 
through Sultan Katti-Ghérri Krim-Ghérri, we 
hada good deal of conversation with the inmates 
of the coffee-house, all of whom, though formal, 
we found civil and polite. Two violins, held like 
the violoncello, and a tambarine, regaled us 
during our stay with most inharmonious music. 
Although the ‘Tartars and the Greeks showed 
great apathy to the amusement, yet they must 

vé some taste for it, since the master of the 
house finds it advantageous to employ the musi- 
cans very frequently. Our host, who seemed a 


years!’ We found that his greatest wish was to 
make a journey, without the least deviation from 
a straight line, and to proceed to whatever coun- 
tries he might be led, by land or seas When he 
had acquired a little money, he seriously intended 
to make the experiment ; at least he pretended 
so. » 


At Sevastopole, the travellers “ dined with a 
party at Admiral Baillie’s, and were much amused 
by a collection of European, Asiatic, and African 
cats, which this eccentric individual had assembled 
around him, and which seemed to have usurped 
the places and appellations of children. The real 
Moscow, and the Neapolitan varieties, were the 
most numerous ; and of both he had some choice 
specimens, 

- - - “ According to the author of the ‘ Life 
of Catherine II.,’ in the year 1793, the fleet of 
the Black Sea consisted of eight ships of the line, 
of from sixty-six to seventy-four guns, and twelve 
frigates, of from thirty-six to forty guns, which 
were stationed at Sevastopole and Hadjibey, now 
Odéssa ; and of two tesilesd chebeks, gun-boats, 
and other small vessels with oars, at Nikolaéf and 
Adji-der, now Ovidiopole, upon the liman of the 
Dnéster. By Castelnau’s account, in the year 
1817, it consisted of twelve ships of the line, car- 
Tying 918 guns; four frigates, 162 guns; seven 
brigantines, 54 guns; eighteen small vessels, 91 
guns ;—total, 1225 guns. Besides a flotilla com- 
posed of forty gun-boats, carrying fifty-two can- 
nons, and eighty falcons. In the year 1822, this 
fleet, according to the best authority, was com- 
posed of fourteen ships of the line and ten frigates, 
besides numerous small craft, as gun-boats, &c.- - - 

- - - “ Kikenis is a village of no great size, 
but pleasantly situated amid waluut-trees, plum- 
trees, cherry-trees, and vines, and commands an 
extensive view. Atit passed some amusing scenes. 
Sultan Katti-Ghérri Krim-Ghéri harangued the 
Tartars and their Mohla on the doctrines of 
Christianity ; I announced the ¢elebration of what 
we called ‘ Olympic Games,’ and displayed the 
prizes, .consisting of articles which we had pur- 
chased at Sympheropole and Baktchiserai ; and 
one of the party, assisted by a Greek soldier (I 
acting as Russian interpreter), prepared the din- 
ner, our cook not having arrived with the luggage. 
Lamb, hens, eggs, and butter, were soon pro- 
cured ; with which, and our own bouillon, excel- 
lent soup, boiled and roasted meat, and pan- 
cakes, were speedily prepared, to the no small 
amusement of the Tartars. A low wooden table 
was set out for dinner under a shade in the open 
air, and we partook of our repast, surrounded by 
a crowd of the natives, to whom the Sultan had 
made a present of a New Testament,in their own 
language. They seemed more interested in re- 
garding us than the book ; but those who were 
curious turned over a leaf now and then, which 
excited some conversation among the assembly. 
By the time dinner was over, the Stardst, or 
elder, had assembled old and young men, boys, 
and even children, indeed, all the male ee 
tion of the village. We instituted races of the 
boys, which were entered into with spirit, The 
wrestling of the Tartars was extremely amusing, 
In place of closing, they calmly seize each 
other’s trowsers below the hips, and then begin 
the struggle. They overthrow their antagonists 
by sudden pulls from side to side, and sometimes 
by lifting them off the ground. They sang in 
accompaniment to the sounds of a kind of guitar, 
but without much grace or harmony; and their 
dancing was more like jumping and hopping. 
This was a memorable day for the natives, who 
were highly pleased with the rewards. During 
the amusements, crowds of the Tartar women, 





seasible man, when asked how long he had been 
 Sympheropole, replied, ‘seven or fourteer 
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and we purposely feigned to take no notice o 
them, so as not to cause alarm, amd thus have an 
opportunity of examining them at leisure, as a 
single marked look would put them all to flight. 
Our curiosity not being satisfied with this distant 
view, we made signs to them to come and con- 
tend for prizes also; this they not only refused to 
do, but began to run away. We unexpectedly 
dashed among them, and a scene of great confu- 
sion followed, They took to their heels, upset 
each other, and screamed violently. Indeed, they 
did not think themselves secure till lodged within 
their houses, on the declivity of the mountain, and 
into which it would have been reckoned a viola- 
tion of decorum, and of right, to have followed 
them. The Tartars, who, perhaps, did not much 
relish this scene, pretended to be highly amused. 
There was nothing inviting about the women in 
their persons, their faces, or their mode of dress ; 
but, on the contrary, something very repulsive. 
We made presents to all around us, and, bidding 
adieu to our new acquaintances, who kindly in- 
vited us to return, we left Kikenis.” 

In the vale of Sud&k, we are told— 

“‘ Vineyards and groves of trees, intermixed 
with fine poplars, abound on all sides, The cot- 
tages of the proprietors, one or two stories in 
height, white-washed and tiled, and in European 
taste, greatly enliven this delightful valley, which 
is described by Pallas with much minuteness. 
We rode directly to the imperial vineyards, and 
were kindly received by their director, Mr. Esell, 
a German, who has the rank of a lieutenant- 
colonel. We dined in his house, and were sup- 
plied with abundance of the Krimean wines, 
some of which were of superior quality. They 
belong to the crown, and, as at Nikita, strangers 
are supplied with them, at leust in moderation, 
without payment. Of course, we made the 
Colonel a present. 

“The Imperial Vineyards are of considerable 
extent, and; besides the native vines of the 
climate, they contain many species which have 
been introduced at different times. The kinds of 
wine now made here, chiefly from foreign vines, 
are (as literally translated) red and white wine 
of Zante,—red and white wine of Korfu,—red 
French wine,—white Hungarian wine,—and red 
claret! besides different kinds of red and white 
Krimean wine. The whole quantity of wine pro- 
duced by these vineyards in 1821, amounted to 
60,000 védros (each of fifteen small-sized bottles.) 
According to their quality they were sold at from 
two and a half to four roubles per védro ; so that 
the whole revenue, perhaps, amounted to above 
200,000 roubles. ' 

‘« The vineyards are four versts distant from 
the castle of Sudak, which, it is supposed, was 
built by the Genoese, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. ‘The ingenious author, Ode- 
Tico, has bestowed a large portion of his work 
upon the history of Sudak and its antiquities ;* 
and Pallas has given a minute description, as well 
as a view, of its fortress, in his travels. This 
author relates, that at the epoch of his first visit 
to the castle, a number of edifices, of elegant 
architecture, in the Gothic style, remained, but 
that they had been destroyed in order to raise 
barracks within its walls;—thus giving another 
proof of the system of destruction which seems 
to have reigned throughout the Krimea, except 
at Baktchiserai, ever since the Russians pos- 
sessed it, till the visit of Alexander in 1818. - - - 
- - - “ With an under-officer as guide we ascended 
the highest peak of the castle, but with con- 
siderable difficulty. The chief tower is of a 
square form ; its walls are very thick and com- 
posed entirely of stone, and its roof is vaulted in 








girls, and female children, had collected on the 
flat roofs ¢f their houses, to witness the sport ; 


“«* Lettere Ligustiche dell’ Abpate Gasparo Luig 
Oderico, 8vo, Bassayo, }792.” 
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the Gothic style. From hence the view ia re- 
markably fine. On our return we saw some 
fountains, over one of which is a curious figure of 
a tutelary deity, somewhat like an 1 a 
and a serpent conjoi - There is a Sclayonic 
inscription on the stone below it, but it is nearly 
ethcod, The finest l, of which Falla 
speaks, still remains, in it service is daily 
performed.” (To be continued.) 


BOADEN’S MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF KEMBLEs 
N ing our selections from this agreeable 
work, we shall first of all extract a part of the De- 
dication, because there is @ particular allusion in it 
which we are enabled, from undoubted authority, 
to explain to our readers. ‘* In the admired ex- 
ercise of his abilities as & manager and an actor, 
Mr. Kemble became involved in a calamity which 
threatened him with irretrievable ruin—I mean 
the destruction by fire of Covent-garden Theatre. 
He had reached, at this time, a period of his life 
which could not flatter him with hopes of any 
wery lengthened continuance of his exertions: 
but at this moment of severe affliction, the Royal 

mind condescended to administer that princel 

consolation which was dear indeed to a spirit suc 
as his, and the accompanying mark of the Royal 
munificence became doubly preciqus to him, from 
the gracious language by which its acceptance 
was rendered not merely a duty but a pride.” 
The condescension here referred to was as fol- 
lows :—When the theatre was consumed by fire, 
his Majesty, with that splendid munificence which 
al istinguished him, sent Mr. Kemble a 
pounds—a gift, the value 
d by the gracious letter 





“7, 
panied it, His Majesty ‘‘ was aware 

of the delicacy of Mr. Kemble’s mind; but as to 
the acceptance of the inclosed, he begged him to 
remember that it was his Prince who pers 
it, and his friend who requested it.” To a spirit 
like Kemble’s, dear indeed must have been such 
@ tribute of esteem. 
A h the subject of the Pseudo-Shakspeare 

is now remem! by a few, yet, as Mr. 
Boaden was one of the first, if not the very first 
person, who opened the eyes of the public with 
regard to that singular impostur 


e, We cannot res 
frain from quoting, rather at length, his very curi- 
ous account of the performance at Drury-lane of 
the tragedy of Vortigern : 
“* On the 2d of April the play was acted. In 
Me Sah be quite right, the number of lines in it 
D by one of Shakspeare’s ac- 
knowled cc, ai there were some other 
points of imitation. + - - + - 
“ The principal members of the cast were, Mr. 
Bensley, (shortly to close his theatric life) in the 
character of Constantius ; Mr. C. Kemble, Pascen- 


tius; Mr. Kemble himself, Vortigern. Mrs. Sid-|This 


dons (prescient of some storm) had begged to be 
excused, and Edmunda was sustained by Mrs. 
Powell; Mrs. Jordan (I used to think a true 
believer!) Flavia; and Rowena, the beautiful 
Miss Miller. The eternal attendant, Tidswell, 
with two aides-de-camp, Misses Leake and Heard, 
were in waiting on Edmunda. 

“‘ Great importance was naturally attached to 
the mode in which this sublime work of the 
author of King Lear should be ushered to the 
public audience. Thelaureate was flattered with 
this complimentary task. That true scholar and 
upright man, Mr, Pye, in the company of one of 
our most coomgiten antiquaries, visited the 
mass of papers in Norfolk-street. For a short 
period, I remember, he believed, and resisted the 
positive judgment of his friend. But let it in 
candour or co be remembered, that Mr. 
Pye’s studies had lain chiefly among the Greek 

writers, and their earliest imitators, 


the Italians. Of our pacient language he had 
made no particular study. But when he came to 
look at the consequences of a positive affirmation 
by himself of the rruru of at all events a doubt- 
ful matter, he drew himself back with the aid of 
Touchstone, and placed his prologue under the 
convenient panoply of the virtuous conjunction. 

*¢ ¢ Ir in our scenes your eyes delighted fin 

Marks that denote the mighty master’s mind ;~— 

F, at his words, the tears of pity flow, 

Y our breasts with horror thrill, with raptare glow;— 
Demand no other proof: 

But iF these proofs should fail ;—1r in the strain 

Ye seek the Drama’s awful sire in vain, 

Should critics, heralds, antiquaries join 

To vane their F1AT to each doubdiful line, 
Believethem not? = | R 4 

** It may readily be imagined, that this cautious 
introduction, however approved by the manager, 
would seem frigid to the flaming faith of old Ire- 
land; but he softened his rejection of it to the 
decent remark, ‘that it did not strongly enough 
assert the authenticity of the play.’ 

* Another poet presented himself, who had not 
been alarmed into equal discretion, or whose usual 
critical judgment had been ‘ blasted with ecstasy,’ 
and Sir James Bland Burges assured the audi- 
ence, in his prologue, with undoubting confi- 
dence, that 

4** Before the conrt immortal SHAKsPEARE stands,” 
That court was thro to suffocation ; but the 
Tow in the front boxes, which I had secured, gave 
me the complete view of the box inhabited by the 
* great possessors’ of the treasures; and no earthly 
sum could compensate the agonies which I saw 
them endure that evening. INTEGRITY, TALENT, 
PROFIT, were all in jeopardy— 

¢* ¢ The storm was up and all things on the hazard.® 
The fatal mischief was the want of interest in the 
play—it was a dull chronicle put in action, enli- 
vened occasionally by the lubberly awkwardness 
of Dignum and Phillimore ; and now and then 
pressed into a laborious comparison with some 
REAL flight of the poet, too accurately remem- 
bered by the author. Mr. Kemble himself had 
one of these fine things in his custody, which he 
gave with remarkable energy to the house. 

ety le. 

** ¢ Full fifty breathless pedis struck my sight ; 

And some with gaping mouths did seem to mock me; 

Whilst others, smiling in cold death itself, 

Scoffingly bade me look on that, which soon 

Wonld wrench from off my brow this sacred crown, 

And make me too a subject like themselves. 

Subject |—to whom ?—to thee, O sovereign Death ! 

Who hast for thy domain this world immense. 

Sa and charnel-houses are thy haunts, 








p y pt palaces. 
And when thou wouldst be merry, thou dost choose 
The gaudy chamber of a dying king. 


O, then thou dost ope wide thy hideous jaws, 
And with rude laughter and fantastic tricks 
Thou clapp’st thy rattling fingers to thy sides. 
Ané when the nm mockery is o’er, 

With icy hand thou ¢aa’st him by the feet, 
And upward so, till thou dost reach the heart, 
And wrap him in the cloak of lasting night.’ 

i is a good deal in the taste of Dr. 
Blair's poem of the Grave, with some palpable 
struggles after the frantic imagery of King John 
and the melancholy of Richard II. The reference 
to Falstaff’s death, and the handy action of poor 
Mrs. Quickly convulsed the audience with merri- 
ment. The solemn mockery was indeed over, and 
a lasting night threatened to enfold the genius of 
the Pseudo-Shakspeare, 

* An Epilogue, written by Merry, and still 
keeping up the positive ascription of the play to 
Shakspeare, was spoken, with much effort, by 
Mrs, Jordan ; and on the following morning, the 
treasury accounted with the elder Ireland for the 
receipt of the night, 206/.; charges being first de- 
ducted. The son got 60l., he tells us, out of the 
3001. paid down ; and 30/. more out of the 103). ; 
the half of the onxy receipt out of the promised 
SIXTY. 

“ Such was the close of this unadvised and un- 





principled attempt upon the prejudices and the 





purses of the public. It was a defeat from which 
there was no rallying—exposure brought on con- 
fession—sincerity, if it really spoke at last, spoke 
without belief; the father refused to credit the 
talent that was in his son :—alienation, resént- 
ment, shame, and unceasing perplexity, have 
followed from the opening this modern cust of 
Pandora, out of which even Hope itself had now 
flown. 
« But let me find, in this record of ruin, a few 
lines to regret, that a really poetical mind should 
have been sacrificed to this tempting imposition. 
By whomsoever written, the following lines in 
the play of Henry the Second, came from the 
same source; and that source, if a man is to be 
believed upon his oath, was the fancy of a youth, 
not eighteen years of age: 

so 6 . That I could mellow now this iron tongue, 

And fashion it to music of soft love ! 

But so it is that, from my childhood upwards, 

1 have been bred in hoarse and jarring war. 

My spring of youth within a camp was spent : 

‘There have I sat upon a soldier’s knee ; 

Whilst round my neck was twin’d a GIANT ARM 

So éoughly set, that one might say indeed, 

The sinews that did work it were of Brass.” 
Surely the young nurseling of a camp never sat 
for his portrait to an abler painter. 

“That Mr. Kemble was very deeply concerned 
at this failure, I do not affect to say. The pro- 
prietors of the theatre had thought proper to enter 
into competition with Mr. Harris for this play of 
Vortigern, But it was written, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Powell, for the people who acted it ; 
and as an affair of business, perhaps the specu- 
lation was worth the trial. But the 3001. down 
was an extraordinary oversight; because the 
whole of that sum was lost, and all that had been 
laid out in scenery and decorations. The play, 
bad as it was, turned out the only source of profit 
to the Irelands. The soox was detected before 
it could be subscribed off or sold; and many 
reams of most magnificent paper hung as a heavy 
debt over the head of the editor.” - - - - 

The name of Steevens is so well known, and 
so much appreciated by every lover of Shakspeare, 
that we shall now give the author’s sketch of that 
remarkable person : 

“The reader would be little likely to excuse 
me, if I omitted to notice, during the theatrical 
season, the death of a gentleman to whom all 
English stages are under eternal obligation. George 
Steevens, the editor of Shakspeare, died on the 
22d January 1800, at his house on Hampstead 
Heath, in the 64th year of his age. Of his know- 
ledge as an antiquarian, a critic, and a scholar, 
he has left his brief but expressive compositions, 
to speak for him, on pages from which they can- 
not be removed. In my first volume I havespoken, 
with the feeling which it excited, of a very unne- 
cessary publication by Mr. Hayley, rendered even 
malicious, when it is considered, that in a place 
where there should enter nothing but the spirit of 
trutTH, he had himself exhibited the following 
verses as the character of Mr. Steevens. I make 
not the least apology for their insertion in this 
place ; they do proudly keep one over his grave, 
and are inimitable for nicety af discrimination, 
and, as I think, perfect resemblance. 

‘* * Peace to these ashes! once the bright attire 

Of Steevens, sparkling with ethereal fire ! 

Whose talents, varying as the diamond’s ray, 

Could fascinate alike the grave or gay. 

* How oft has pleasure in the social hour 

Smil’d at his wit’s exhilarating power! 

And truth attested, with a intense, 

‘The serious charms of his colloquial sense ! 

His genius, that to wild luxuriance swell’d, 

His large, yet latent, charity excell’d: 

Want with such true beneficence he chear'd, 

All that his bounty gave his zeal endear’d. 

bo ee eee ce 

. wi . 

Lightly the stage or che mer life he trod, 

Careless of chance, confiding in his God! 


‘ This tomb may perish, but not so his name 
Who shed new lustre upon Shakspeare’s fame ! 
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«A few venial errors ‘set off his head,’ 1 
affirm the above to be a just record of George 
Steevens. Yet this gentleman has been assailed 
with a perfect wantonness of abuse, and his cen- 
surers have forgotten the sanctuary afforded by 
the grave, to errors infinitely greater than his. 
The elements were in truth very strangely min- 
gled in him. You heard frequently of sportive 
mischief, that provoked your anger and your 
laughter ; you also heard of munificence, of ten- 
derness and charity, that made the bosom swell, 
and filled the eyes with tears. 

« For several successive years, I used to con- 
vetse with Mr. Steevens, frequently three times 
during the week, and enjoyed, with very dear 
friends, his wisdom and his wit. He appeared 
to me tohave made his morning walk from Hamp- 
stead an equal exercise to his fancy and his 
frame ; and many of the pleasantries with which 
he daily amused the town, were, no doubt, among 
the reveries of this ‘ solitary walker.’ 

“ Itwas assuredly no slight misfortune to come 
under the lash of George Steevens; for he had so 
sure a tact in seizing upon the ludicrous points of 
a vain, a weak, or a false character, and his exhi- 
bitions were so neat and peculiar, and given in 
terms 80 provokingly apt and so sure to be remem- 
bered, that a dozen words might have the effect 
of rendering their object, at least for years, ridi- 
culous. He had not perhaps taken the most 
favourable view of our mixed and imperfect 
nature, and commonly received with suspicion 
the attentions which were paid to him from sin- 
cere re So absolutely had this feeling 
worked itself into a habit, that when, in the dan- 
gerous illness before his last, I walked out to 
Hampstead to see him, he asked with earnestness, 
* whether I had really taken the trouble for that 
sole object... And upon my assuring him that 
such was positively the fact, the peculiar glance 
of distrust vanished from his countenance, and 
he became, though then far fram .well, as ani- 
mated, as cordial, and even more communicative, 
than I had ever known him to be. 

«‘ [remember that, while we were enjoying the 
fine air from the heath together, he gave me a very 
interesting topography of his neighbourhood. The 
house he lived in had been one of public enter- 
tainment, known by the title, perhaps sign, of the 
Upper Flask ; to which Addison and Steele, a 
century back, had resorted, and where, if the 
subjects of the Tatlers and Spectators were not 
conceived, the minds were certainly invigorated, 
which produced that unparalleled series of peri- 

ical essays, 

“ A doubt was once started, however remark- 
able, whether Mr. Steevens, though he had 
chosen Shakspeare as the basis of his literary 
fame, had a sound and hearted preference for his 
genius. His opinionas to the character of Hamlet, 
that as to his Sonnets, replete as they are with the 
very language of his plays, and a variety of notes 
hot very respectfully couched, will be adduced 
by those who advocate such @ suspicion. The 
taste of Mr. Steevens may be reasonably deduced 
from his composition ; and that is invariably 
marked by sarcasm and point. His genius led 
him to satire and to epigram. I am not likely to 
forget the peculiar animation with which he this 
day expatiated as to the powers of Dryden. 
‘Were I,” said he, ‘a young man, I would begin 
the study of English versification in the rhymed 
plays of Dryden.’ As I suppose I expressed some 
surprise at this singular declaration, he asked, 

Where in the whole compass of our literature I 
could find any thing superior to the following pas- 
Sage in the second part of the Conquest of Gre- 

nada?” He then, from memory, recited in his 
silver Voice, the satirical exclamation of Lynda- 
Taxa, in the second scene of the third act. 





4¢* Q, how unequally in me were join’d 

A creeping fortune, with a soaring mind} 

O lottery of fate! where still the wise 

Draw blanks of fortune, and the fools the prize! 

These cross, ill-shuffi’d lots from Heav’n are sent; 

Yet dull Religion teaches us content, 

But when we ask it where that blessing dwells, 

It points to pedant colleges and cells ; 

There, shows its rude, and in a homely dress, 

d that proud want mistakes for happiness.’ 

Mr. Kemble, upon my quoting it to him, said it 
was a noble specimen of the peculiar force of Dry- 
den. But as I am not going, at least on this 
occasion, to give a full detail of my observation of 
Mr. Steevens, I here take leave of a character 
too various to be easily drawn, too important to 
be slightly handled; at once a lesson and a 
problem, 

I may, however, indulge a wish, that he should 
retain the proud distinction of being, perhaps, 
the best editor of Shakspeare ; and that, differing 
toto celo as they did on many points, Mr. Stee- 
vens should not entirely merge into Mr. Malone ; 
and, if the practice continue, at last sink in the 
accumulating stream of illustration by which the 
margin of Shakspeare is in danger to be over- 
flowed. I could really desire to be permitted to 
replace him in the modest limits of his own rrr- 
TEEN. volumes ; with a few improvements as to 
disposition merely ; and the very slender acces- 
sion indeed of certain amendments of the text, 
and explanations which, on the whole, appear to 
be more felicitous even than his own.” 

It was our intention to have quoted the account 
of Master Betty’s extraordinary theatrical career, 
and, indeed, many other very original and well 
written details, but our limits are so narrow, that 
we can find room for nothing more than the masterly 
delineation which concludes the Memoirs : 

« As these pages were drawing to a close, after 
a day of rather severe application, I took down 
my Tacitus, to delight myself with the noblest 
biography that was ever written— his life of 
Agricola. Its result upon-my tnind the reader 
shall have with entire sincerity ; for I-would not 
conceal from him the impérfection of my judg- 
ment, after it has been corrected. I had often 
indulged a hope, that the latter days of Mr. Kem- 
ble would have been passed here among us in 
affluence and honour! that a theatre under his 
direction might have extended and perpetuated 
a sound taste inour amusements! That while he 
lived, he might have lived for Shakspeare ; and 
that in his last moments, the folio of that divine 
poet might have supported his head, until all me- 
mory of his great master was gone ! 

‘* But his own desires, as they were more mo- 
derate, had also more wisdom: and, looking to 
his life, however natural it may be for the fancy 
to form such a picture, yet, upon mature reflec- 
tion, I entirely acquiesce in the ‘ decline and fall’ 
of the great Roman Actor. The truth is, that 
enough had been sacrificed to noise and show— 
to the shouts of the multitude, and the yet more 
agreeable flattery of friendship. The actor had 
been satiated with applause—the man required 
some interval, previous to the greatest change he 
had to endure, that he might quite dismiss the 
‘ fierce vanities’ of the past from his mind, and 
possess his soul in privacy and peace. 

** But the ruling passion made one last effort, 
and disturbed the tranquillity of his retirement. 
The mind of Mr. Kemble had a lofty pitch ; it 
could change the kind of its indulgence, without 
lowering its character. His concluding ambition 
was to tread the soil, which his Coriolanus, his 
Brutus, and his Cato had trodden, and ‘ trace 
with a stately step the ruins of the capitol.” He 
therefore visited Rome, which by a religious, in 
succession to a military despotism, is still the 
mistress of the world—the erernat city. But 


103 
and all immediate danger seemed to have passed 
away. He resumed the placid and endearing 
course of his domestic life—his regular habits—, 
and temperate enjoyments. . The scenery of Lau- 
sanne is peculiarly striking—-the beaitiful is 
around—the ‘sublime is in the distance. The 
powerful features of nature elevate the conception 
to the crearest of all Beings and the Best, 
Piety in Mr. Kemble was a lowly and unpresum< 
ing virtue; you gathered it from what he did 
not, rather than what you saw him do. He reve- 
rentially abstained from idle use of the sacred 
name at all times, and indulged his truly rational 
devotion without dogmatism, and with general 
c 


$ 1 the tenour of this * noiseless course’ a 
sudden check comes upon the system; a few 
hours of struggle elapse, and he isno more. But 
fondness for his faithful friend, his monitress, his 
gentle guide, was the predominant feeling in his 
breast, and the accents of solicitude as to Mrs. 
Kemble, were the last that faltered from his 
tongue. What close of life could raise him higher 
in our estimation thaw this %—what condition 
form a better termination to a life of hurry and 
ambition?. He had wisely, as well as kindly, 
given to his brother his share in the theatre ;— 
fully aware of all the difficulties surrounding such 
property, he had conferred it upon a ‘ younger 
strength, in the hope that zeal and industry 
might realize it into wealth ; and that his dear 
Charles would thus owe every thing in this life, 
but existence, to himself. He died, fortunately I 
say for him, at a time when such a hope might 
be entertained ; and before a strife, equally mis~ 
chievous and unnecessary, had thrown the whole 
property into chancery, and by every indulgence 
of forensic skill, by all the missiles of bill and 
cross-bill, demurrer and amendment, impeded for 
months the business of the concern, and exercised 
the patience of the clearest and most indulgent 
mind-that ever presided in that court. 

‘*« Mr. Kemble, as to his.person, might be. said 
to be majestic by effort rather than habit—he 
could become so in a moment. . His ordinary gait 
was careless—his look rather kind than pene- 
trating. He did not, except professionally, strive 
to be considered the noble creature that he was. 
Perhaps the discrimination of Tacitus as to the 
appearance of Agricola, was more than slightly 
characteristic of Kemble. ‘ He was of that make 
and stature, which may be said to be graceful, 
not majestic, His countenance had not that com~ 
manding air which strikes with awe : a sweetness 
of expression was the prevailing character, You 
would have been easily convinced that he was a 
good man, and you would have been willing to 
believe him a great one.’* I have sufficiently, T 
hope, guarded this application to Mr. Kemble in 
private life, On the stage, he burst upon you 
with a dignity, unseen but in his person and ges 
ture ; and embodied all that imagination, perhaps 
alone, has suggested of ancient manners, 

With this admirable summing up, as honour- 
able to the author’s feelings as a man, as it is 
creditable to his talents as a writer, we close our 
extracts from these interesting and entertaining 
volumes. Mr. Boaden’s purpose has been, “ to 
record the progress of this great actor in the art 
which he professed, and to display his personal 
character, as it unfolded itself during an intimacy 
of near thirty years”—a purpose which he has 
ably and satisfactorily accomplished. So well, 
indeed, has he executed his task, that we cannot 
but regret that, from a feeling of delicacy, he 
should have passed over so slightly the last twenty 
years of the history of the stages Might we there- 
fore recommend a subject to him, we should sug- 
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“©* Decentior quam sublimior fuit: nihil metds in 





the air of that capital was found unfavourable ; by 
the advice of the faculty he returned to Lausanne, 


yulta: gratia oris supererat. Bonum virum facile ére. 
deres, Waguum libepter.”’—Vit. AGaic, See. 4, 
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‘hat he should fill up this period with a more 
etailed account, similar, in fact, to the copious 
manner in which he has illustrated the earlier 
pt of Mr. Kemble’s Life.’ He might likewise, 
the same way, favour us with the history of 
the seven years that intervened between the re- 
tirement of Garrick and the appearance of Kem- 
ble, and then our theatrical annals, from the 
Restoration tothe present time, would be perfectly 
complete. Any apprehension he may entertain, 
that he might give offence to some of his cotem- 
poraries, every person who has read this work 
would immediately perceive ‘to: be “groundless. 
Criticism is with him free from either acrimony 
or animosi never oppreases the feeble, nor 
triumphs over the fallen; but, with a firm and 
steady-purpose, deals out “ even-handed justice” 
indiscriminately to all. Let Mr. Boaden: think 
of this. Qualified as he has shewn himself for 
the undertaking, the admirers of the drama have 
almost a right to demand it. 





Juan Secundus: Canto the First. John Miller. 
: London 1825. i 

We have at this moment a cameo lying beside 
us, whereon is graved the Nine Muses, with 
their braided bair, their long flowing garments, 
looking most staid and respectable young women. 
What can such as these have to do with Don 
Juan, in whose s the muse is often’ obliged 
so to follow after the fashion of the demi-semi 
belles of song wherever the reader pleases, who, 
after having drunk solution of muriatic acid, 
danced, or rather bolted, through the bounds, and 
uttered those unclassable phrases, sometimes en- 
titled nonsense, sometimes small talk, according 
to the humour of report, “ tuck up their petticoats 
under their knee,” and homewards rather 
than trip, - at 

£6 amt ht” pet quite shoeking, 

Without d sigglé spot npon the stocking.” 

Deon Juan was as a’ gallety, where every kind 
of picture obtained a place; the beautiful, the 
gross, the pathetic, the playful; brutal sensuali 
by the side of power and passion—all and eac 
became jar companions. The writer of the 
present poem does not seem to think with Shak- 
speare, “ What's in a name ?”—but let him speak 
for himself : : 

** © Juan Secundus?’ and why term it so? 
Are works immodest now-a-days so scant? 
Why call it ‘ Juan ?’—mark ye why I do, 
Perchance ’tis of a ¢i¢t/e I’m in want— 
Perchance I’m a young poet, and if so, 
The very name may make the people pant ; 
At all events ’tis fixeg—‘ dam spiro Spero |? 
Juan’s my title—wh6 can name my hero ?” 

Itis a most desultory production—too desultory 
for interest, but yet indicative of both talent and 
observation. ere is some fine poetry, albeit of 
@ more serious cast than we expected; some 
severe side blows, though given rather more in 
sober sadness than in sport ; and a few humourous 
stanzas: the allusion to Lord Byron is one of 
the best written parts : 

** Speaking of poets, Byron was the 

Of v5 and never will the light 
That *d and beams upon the path he trod 

Extinguish but with earth ; heav’nly and bright 
Be now his dreams; altho’ the dark, cold clod 

Conceat mortality, yet, what can blight 
Those wond’rous emanations of the mind 

Which glad the darksome gloom he leaves behind ? 
o so. a life - maeereen sak be 

e monare of th 

His fearlesseye fix'd on che sale - ams 

‘That roar’d beneath, unruffled at the shock— 
Viewing with scorn—with spirit bold as free, 

Dark hatred’s frown—pale sick’nin envy’s mock— 
Greater ’mid every effort to confound him, 

Brighter, thro’ every cloud that low’r'd around him! 
** But He is gone—and with his manhood’s bloom 

Let all his frailties perish—that repose 
Whose cloud obliviates in the silent tomb 

r hopes—our fears—our sorrows and our woes, 

Should veil our errors also—but the gloom 

Qf shrouds and sepulchres can ne'er enclose 


The spirit’s power—nor bind that sacred flame 
Which, rising to Its God-—leaves but to earth its 
Fame.” 
and the following also deserve quotation: . 
“* Natare is like a mine ; the miner, man— 
From hour to bour with anxious eagerness 
He seeks for stores; what eye can scan 
. e vastness of ber rae U who can guess 
The value of her treasures? She began ; 
By slow degrees her secrets to impress, 
And tho’ we daily find abundant ore, 
Each hope grows stronger, as each hour brings more. 
** Then speak not of perfection—what is done, 

Is great—what is fo be done, greater far s 
Great men have liv'’d—been lov’d—and having shone 

Awhile, have pass’d away ; some other star 
Soon gilds the Grmament of! ife,torun _ 

The course ofglory. Yea, our best works are 
But things unfiaish’d, ages back begua— 
Imperfect, handed down from sire to son. 

** Time passes—but each moment from his hand 

Some generous gift he scatters as he s! 

On silent wings away ; fresh hours demand 
res energies ange practice boldly seals 
What fancy hath but dreamt of—and the wand 

Of io art by mighty pow’r reveals 
Long hidden secrets, which, for ages goue 
Io nature’s womb have 3 ept—unthougit of and 

anknown.” 


So much for the 3 aa for there is 
none to analyze ; mabeote title, it e*. aa well 
have been called Jack Robinson as Juan. It 
seems as if the writer had a habit of jotting down 
his odd thoughts in rhyme, and afterwards 

them together like a necklace. - However, a se- 
cond Canto is promised, and of amore connected 
nature ; we shall expect it ; and end by reminding 
the author of his own vulgar words—“ A poet’s 
d—d if he be short of pluck.” - 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, 25 Jany. 1825. 

Tue work of Dr. Antommarchi was sought 
with the greatest eagerness; the morning it ap- 
peared a tolerably edition was dis 
of—one bookseller Prog from the publishers 
300 copies at ready money—another, 200— 
saathen Tho. ano q. 100, a so on. The can- 
tents of the voltmes have not, however, an- 
swered the expectation excited; there is little 
new, except the journal of disease and treat- 
ment. Had the lettres, ordres du jour, &c. 
already printed, and the enormous Flora of St. 
Helena, been omitted, the work might well have 
been comprised in one volume. Those who 
make 7 complete sets of every thing relating 
to Napoleon must have Ant6mmarchi’s Journal : 
but the work will not have the circulation it 
might have had on a different scale of pub- 
lication. It is quite the reverse with the 
“Campaign of Russian,” by General Segur ; 
the first edition was really exhausted, and not 
a copy is to be had; thousands are waiting with 
impatience for the second edition, not of title 

ge, but of two thick volumes, of which, every 
ine is interesting. ; 

We are expecting also with impatience, a 
volume of a different description—C 
Nouvelles; but these Chansons are by Béranger. 
The manuscript, containing 50 songs, has been 
bought by Ladvoeat for 21,500 francs—above 
400 francs per song. Milton did not get such 
prices for his effusions; but, on the other hand, 
Milton was not imprisoned for his poetry ; 
Béranger, who has endured a long imprisonment 
for his former songs, expects a longer visit to 
Sainte Pelagie for the Clones Nouvelles. 

A little volume, entitled Za Boite de Pan- 
dore, Macédoine Philosophique, Anecdotique 
and Morale, has very considerable success, 
Among the sallies of wit and anecdote, are the 
following : 

“The proprietor of a magic lantern displayed 
a remarkable circumspection in announcing the 
various pictures that formed his stock. One 
subject especially alarmed his fears, and re- 
quired all his precautions; at length, by a 
happy periphrase, he managed to conciliate his 
profits and his safety.—“ Vous y voyez la céle- 
bre Bataille de Wagram, remportée sur nos 





amis et alliés les Autrichiens par ect homme 
que la m de nommer.’”. 
“ A German, who-came to Paris to learn the 
fashions and mode of.our capital, heard the con- 
versation often turn on the advantages of gas 
and its preferableness to oil, but he did not ven- 
ture to betray his ae by asking for ex- 
planations. One day, being at dinner at a 
restaurateur’s, he asked for turbot,—‘ Monsieur, 
le vent-il d UVhuile? (dit le garcon.)—Non, je 
a nouvelle .mode ; .donnez le 


veux connoitre la 
mot au gaz.” ‘ : ; 

“ A-bishop had among his inferior clergy, a 
priest who ae heb i — with his 
common pees , the latin wo in, 
One day ebiahop noshed to amuse a numerous 
party at the dinner table, and exclaimed,— 
‘Monsieur l’abbé, pourrait on, en cas d’urgence, 
baptiser avec de bouillon ?—* Distinguo, (re- 
plied immediately the abbé) non pas avec celui 
qui sort de votre cuisine, Monseigneur, mais 


fort bein avec celui de Vhospital que vous 


administrez ’ 

have resumed at the Theatre Francaise, 
the rehearsals of the Cid d Andalousie, a tra- 
gedy by Le Brun; the rehearsals had been in- 
terrupted by the in ition of yore 8 00 
Mars, who was to perform an im in 
he gas, The indisposition is thus ex ilegd— 
Mademoiselle Mars had lived, during ten years, 
in the greatest gf with a young officer, 
Le Colonel B*¥*#. e soldier having reason 
to suspect that the favorite of Thalie was not of 
the most faithful and constant, suddenly ex- 
pressed his fears, and quitted the fair one as 
suddenly, Jast month. e rupture has desolé 
Mademoiselle Mars, who has not yet overcome 
her vexation and chagrin. 

They are about to bring out, at the same 
theatre, a new tragedy, called Judith ; while at 
the Odeon, they are to give, in the course of 
~ = an new tragedy L’Orphelin de 

ethléem. 

The celebrated painters of the Diorama are 


preparing @ piece. that will even eclipse their 
ormer ach poate es; it is a view of 
Rouen; ‘and they have imagined a storm, 
abates—a rainbow appears—the storm returns, 
and so on, till the illusion is beyond all that can 
be conceived, or has even yet been produced by 
the art. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AFRICAN GEOGRAPHY. 
(Conclusion of M. Jomard’s og 

Our inquiries on the north of the ator 
have been extended as far as the 10th degree of 
latitude on three different points: on the east, 
between the two Niles, by M. Cailliaud ; on the 
west, in the direction of the sources of the Sene- 
gal and the Niger, by M. Mollien and Major 
Laing; and in the centre of Africa by Major 
Denham—and in every part their advance has 
been obstructed by lofty mountains, and impenc~ 
trable forests, occupied by tribes of savages who 
have never been subjected to the yoke of Islam- 
ism: mountains which now form a barrier to the 
introduction of European civilization, as they fore 
merly did to the diffusion of the Mussulman 
law. 

It is known what a brilliant scene here opened 
itself to the regards of the English travellers: a 
warlike city. on the frontier of the country; a 
numerous cavalry, both men and horses cased in 
armour; @ profusion of gold and of iron, worked 
with an art now entirely unknown ; flourishing 
and populous cities, standing at a few miles from 
each other; an immense commerce, of which 
they had formed no idea; periodical markets, 
which were frequented every week by upwards 
of a hundred thousand people! . What a harvest 
for Geography! what a recompence for the 
fatigues and perils undergone by the three travel- 
lers! They have before their eyes the great 








central lake, of which mention was made in the 
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Pilations ‘of “the. natives, but the existence of 
which could till then be denied ; and they ascer- 
tained, by their own observation, that it received 
‘within its bosom the‘waters of different rivers, 
flowing into it from the north, the west, and the 
south: the Niger, or at least a river which de- 
scends from the side of Tombouctou and Haoussa; 
flows into it in the month of July, under the form 
of a moderate stream. This lake was ascertained 
by them, as far as their researches went, to be 
upwards of 220 miles in length ; its breadth is 
not yet known, and we are ignorant whether 
it has any issue—whether, as is the case of the 
Caspian Sea, the influx of tributary streams 
is compensated for by evaporation ; and finally, 
whether, on a rise in its waters, it flows towards 
the basin of the Nile—a question which still 
remains undecided, notwithstanding all these 
great discoveries! No wonder, then, that we 
look with so much impatience for some news 
respecting the ulterior proceedings of the expe- 
dition. 

But, at the very moment when learned Euro 
was expecting with anxiety the new fruits of the 
English expedition,’ it learns that its a are 
diminished b an irreparable loss: Dr. Oudney 
eunk, after a few days’ illness, under the severity 
of this fatal climate,- The young Toole, who set 
out after him from Tripoli, joined the expedition, 
‘and had scarcely “arrived ~ he also fell a vic- 
tim: all our hopes now test upon the intrepid 
Denham, on Lieut. Clapperton, and on Mr. Tyr- 
whit. The rare devotion of Dr. Oudney, and the 
singular circumstances of his death, are worthy 
of a few moments’ attention: they will serve to 
show the full extent of the loss that the interests 
of science have sustained in that indefatigable 
traveller. He set out from Bornou in December, 
1823, (a year after his passage across the Great 
Desert) and directed his course to the west, in 
the direction of Kano, accompanied by Mr. Clap- 
‘perton, .with-jzhopt/he reached the confines of the 
kingdom, On their arnyal at this spot, the’ cara- 
van was attacked by a sudden and unexpected 
cold of the greatest intensity ; the waters were 
frozen on all sides; the contents of the skins 
borne by the camels were entirely congealed ; 
and the Doctor felt ‘seriously unwell: he, how- 
ever, continued his laborious career for seventeen 
more successive days. On the 12th of January 
he again endeavoured te set out at break of day, 
as was his custom: the camels were already 
loaded, but his strength failed him, and, in a few 
moments after, he expired in the arms of his 
companion, less regretting his death than grieved 
at not having been able to do more for his 
country. 

It has been conjectured that, under the 12th 
«vgree of north lat., in the place where the 
English travellers then were, water cannot freeze 
except on those mountains which are from 4 to 
5,000 metres (a metre, 39 inches, ) above the level 
of the sea : this calculation is greatly exaggerated, 
The persons who have hazarded the assertion 
seem to be ignorant that it sometimes freezes in 
the deserts ‘of Lybia, at only a few hundred me- 
tres above the level of the sea : these deserts are, 
it is true, a few degrees further towards the 
north, but they still lie very close to the torrid 
zone.* It isnot impossible but that circumstances, 
peculiar to these regions, may cause a consider- 
able diminution’in the temperature, and it would 
be safer to wait, before we form any decided 
opinion upon the subject, unti] the heights of the 

* M. Caillidud has found ice in the desert of Syouah ; 
and the individuals attached to the expedition into 
it tobserved thé thermonicter at zero, in Lower Egypt, 

e year 1798. The conditions of temperature in the 


ed deserts of Africa, must necessarily difter from those 
Which are observed in the other tropical regions. 
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ground shall have been published ; a piece of in- 
formation which has.heen very dearly purchased, 
since it has cost the life of the most enlightened 
man belonging to the expeditien. We may add, 
that if the mountains that lie at about a hundred 
leagues tothe west of Bornou are really of a great 
elevation, (a fact which we do not dispute) as, on 
the other hand, the source of the Niger is situated 
(according to Major Laing) only at the height of 
500 metres, the learned conjecture made by Mr, 
Walckenaer will be strongly confirmed, namely, 
that the transversal chain of mountains increases 
progressively, according as it advances, from the 
west to the east, until its union with the principal 
chain, which appears placed under the 22d de- 
gree of longitude, and the 8th degree of north 
latitude, 

The same learned observer has judiciously 
placed Tombouctoo at 24 degrees farther towards 
the west than it was laid down by Major Rennell, 
after the observations of Mungo Park.* The 
position of Silla, on the Niger, is also laid down 
upon the maps too far to the east ; and it is not 
improbable that the first of these towns may lie 
under a more western longitude, since Bakel and 
Fort Saint Joseph, according ta the recent obser- 
vations of some French officers, communicated by 
Baron Roger, Governor of Senegal, ought to be 
placed about 2 degrees farther to the. west than 
they are laid down by Mungo Park. Every 
thing announces that the cities of Central. Africa 
are situated nearer to the Atlantic than was sup- 
posed ; and this discovery is a point of no small 
importance, as far as regards the relations which 
itis hoped to establish with these countries: a 
diminution of a hundred leaguest in a journey 
through so difficult a country, is a sort of conquest 
for the science of Geography. 

If we had not laid it down as a rule not to 
make mention in this notice of the reports of the 
native fricans, we should cite thoseof two natives, 
who were separately, jaterrogated by M. Roger, 
and who agree in #aying that Djenné is situated 
on the right" bank of ‘the Dialliba (or Niger), as 
also the city of Sego, and that this royal residence 
is formed of four distinct and isolated towns. 
Mungo Park knew of the existence of these four 
towns ; but it appears that he stopped upon the 
left. bank of the river, without attempting to pene- 
trate into them. The same individuals informed 
M. Roger, that the great city of Tombuctoo is 
situated close to the Dialliba, at only two leagues 
distance from the left bank : itis even still nearer, 
according to M. Adrien Partarrieu. The town of 
Kabra serves as its port, in the same manner as 
Boulaq is the port of Grand Cairo ; and the car- 
riers of merchandize make the journey twice, and 
even thrice, in the course. of the day. To con- 
clude ; M. Parterrieu only mentions one river, 
that of the Diallibé, and says nothing whatever 
of the Gambarou, except merely that a river of 
that name flows at a great distance towards the 
NNE. 

Other observations, made by M. Partarrieu, 
agree with those of the French officers, and those 
of M. Beaufort, in leading us to conclude that the 
longitudes, as laid down by Park,‘are placed too 
much to the east ; and it is even supposed, that 
he made a considerable mistake in laying down 
the latitude of the spot where he left the river 
Gambia. 

Such is the state of the last discoveries made 
by Europeans in the interior of Africa—lI speak 
here of those communicated to us by ocular wit- 
nesses. What an immense void still remains to 








* According to Major Rennell, (in his chart, published 
in 1802.) it lies in 1 deg. 28 min. east of Greenwich ; and 
aecoiding to Mr. Walckenaer, in 2 deg. 38 min. 5) see, 
west of Paris. Several of the conjectures advanced by 


It | the Jearned naturalist, M. Latreille, have also been con- 


Would take too long to enter into ag explayation of the} firmed by the last observations. 


causes Of this diversity. 





+ In going and coming, 
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be. filled up in the chart, containing these dis- 
coveries alone! What a space still) remains un- 
visited, between the twenty or five-and-twenty 
leading lines followed by travellers! »~We have 
calculated the total extent of these lines which 
have been traced witéin the last forty years, and 
we have estimated it at 2,200 geographical miles, 
even including the excursions of Poncet in 1698, 
and those of Bruce made from 1768 to 1773. 
Let us suppose that each traveller constantly em- 
braced within his view a horizon of three leagues 
in diameter, which is allowing a great deal, this 
gives us at most a surface of twenty-eight thou- 
sand square leagues : but what is that superficies, 
compared with that of all Africa, which is com- 
puted at 1,400,000 square leagues. It is plain, 
therefore, that Europeans scarcely possess a know~ 
ledge of the fiftieth part of Interior Africa : beyond 
that, all remains enveloped in confusion and 
uncertainty, The lines of country that have been 
visited lie nearer to each other in the south of 
the continent, and it is to the east of the cen- 
tral meridian, (the 15th to the east of Paris) at 
about 10 degrees on each side of the Equator, 
that the distance that separates them is the great- 
est. From the place whére Mungo Park perished, 
to that where Dr. Oudney sunk beneath the 
climate, there only remains an interval of 12 de- 
grees to be explored; but from Bornou, to the 
nearest coast of the Indian Ocean, the distance 
is estimated at upwards of 30 degrees. It is not 
improbable but that’a chain of mountains may be 
found in that vast space, which would form a con- 
tinuation of the mountains discovered by Mr. 
Burchell, in the 26th degree of south latitude ; 
mountains which overhang the sources of rivers 
flowing in a contrary direction, and which appear 
to be farther from the ocean than was supposed 
until the present day, 

N. B.—Since this paper was read at the gene~ 
ral meeting of the Society of Geography, informa- 
tion has been received that M. Hey, who —_ 
panied Mr. Edward Ruppell-in his travels, 
ascended the White Nie t the distance of up- 
wards of 60 leagues above its mouth; and that 
Mohammed-Bek, one of the generals of the Vice- 
roy of Egypt, had drawn up an itinerary of Kor- 
dofan, a country hitherto very little known, and 
situated between the Sennar and the Dar-Four. 
It is said that volcanoes have been discovered 
there, at upwards of 180 leagues from the Red 
Sea, and that they bore evidence of being still in 
full activity at the time they were observed.* 






* The data respecting African Geography, contained 
in this paper, induces us to request such of our readers 
as fee] a strong interest in the progress of those expedi- 
tions, undertaken from time to time, to explore that 
continent, to preserve the two numbers of the Gazette 
in which itis inserted. They will be found very useful, 
a reference on all subsequent Travels of Discovery.— 

DIT. . 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT, AND KALENDAR FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

Though the weather has been mild, and without 
rain, during last month, yet the lands are but 
little dried. The air, indeed, has been of that 
sluggish temperature (between 30 and 40 degrees) 
in which it holds more moisture than when either 
higher or lower. The wind has been chiefly west 
or south-west, a very obvious reason for the un- 
common mildness of the season. On dry soils, 
wheats and young clovers are forward, but by no 
means so in strong clays: if a sharp frost should 
set in, or a continued north-east wind, these 
crops so situated will suffer severely. Some beans 
have been put in, but not so many as usually are 
planted in January. Turnips, and other winter 
food, is abundant, though of inferior quality : 
lambs drop freely, and the foot-rot, as well as the 
liver disease, are gfadually yielding to a more 





favourable climate and abundance of food, The 
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Sa 
operations-of February are almost entirely on the 
soil, either in putting in such crops as beans, 
pease, and tares ; or preparing for others, as bar- 
ley, potatoes, turnips, &c. by giving what is called 
the spring furrow to lands which have been 


ploughed in the autumn, or ing of winter. 
Some negligent farmers do mot plough their fal- 
lows till this season; but such must either be 
short of strength, as the phrase is, or indifferent to 
their own interest, or ignorant of the benefits de- 
rived from fallowing : these benefits can only be 
derived by thoroughly exposing the soil to the 
various weather of the year as it comes in suc- 
cession. 


RR RE EET nemammrp nema 

LITERARY AND LEARNED, 

BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Siz Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., has recentl 
given to the British Museum his splendid col- 
lection of Books, relating to the History and To- 
pography of Italy, collected between the years 
1785 and 1791, during two successive excursions 
into that country. It consists of seventeen hun- 
dred and thirty-three articles, arranged according 
to the ancient divisions of Italy, viz. : 

General History of Italy ; City of Rome, &¢.; Eccle- 
siastical States; Piedmont, Savoy, Sardinia, Lombardy, 
anese, Mantua, Parma, Placentia, &c.; Venetian 

; Republic of Genoa; Republic of S. Marino; 
Republic of Lucca; Etruria and ee | PR ey’ of 


= island of Sicily; Mountains of tna and Ve- 
suvius. 


Such has been the effect of the unexampled 
liberality of his Majesty King George the Fourth. 
No fewer than three donations, of the highest 
importance, have been since bestowed upon the 
British Museum : a collection of pictures, of ex- 
traordinary value, from Sir George Beaumont ; 
a collection of coins, medals, bronzes, gems, and 











drawings, worth more than fifty thousand pounds, th 


from Mr. R, P. Knight; and a library of Italian 
history, from Sir Richard Hoare. 


Camprince, Feb. 4.—The late Dr. Smith’s 
annual prizes, of £25 each, to the two best pro- 
ficients in mathematics and natural philosophy 
among the commencing Bachelors of Arts, were 
on Friday last adjud, to Mr. James Challis, of 
Trinity college, and Mr. Wm. Williamson, of 
Clare Hall, the first and second Wranglers. 

The subject of the Seatonian prize poem for 
the present year is—‘ The Building and Dedi- 
cation of the Second Temple.” 

Oxrorp, Feb. 5.—In full Convocation, on 
Tuesday last, the University Seal was affixed to 
an instrument releasing the Mayor, Bailiffs, and 
Citizens of Oxford, from the observance of cer- 
tain acts heretofore required of them on Dies 
Scholastica, in memory of the disastrous events 
which occured in a conflict between the Students 
of the University and the Citizens of Oxford, in 
the year 1354-5. 30 Edward III. 

On Thursday last the following Degrees were 
conferred :— 


« Seoheler in Divinity.—Rev. E. Eliot, Fellow of Exeter 
Jollege. 

Masters of Arts.—Rey. C.T. Plumptre, University ; 
Rev. F. Quarrington, Pembroke ; Rev. R. Shepherd, 
Queen’s; Rev. H. Bold, Christ Church ; E. Morgan, 
St. Alban Hall; and C, A. St. John Mildmay, Oriel. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Childers, Christ Church, grand 
compounder ; T. Penton, Pembroke ; F. Bowman, and 
F. Strong, Exeter; E. J. Wingfield, Student of Christ 
Carch ; J. Brooke, Brasennose ; P. Nouaille, St. John’s; 
J. Mayers, and H. W. Plumptre, University ; C. G. Bul. 
ler, P. J. Ferrers, C. T. Tyrell, and H. D. Ryder, Oriel ; 
C. M. Wigley, and W. B. Pole, Balliol College. 








Batu Literary Lystirutton.—A Literary 
Tnstitution, of considerable importance, has been 
formed at Bath ; and, on the 2ist ult., it was 
publicly opened, with a meeting and entertain- 
ment, at which the Bishop of the diocese, Lord 
Landsdowne, and the poets, Bowles, Crabbe, and 
Moore, were present. Sir George Gibbes, M. D. 
delivered the inaugural discourse ; and all the 


upon the occasion. Such @ city as Bath ought 
to support an Institution of this kind upon a grand 
scale, not only as refers to what it procures, but 
to what it produces, The public will expect 
from it more than the mere establishment of a 
reading-room. 


Surrey Lirerary Institution.—An Insti- 
tution, with the above designation, has been 
opened under the most favourable auspices, at 
the Mansion House, Camberwell — where, on 
Tuesday evening, an excellent Public Lecture 
was delivered in the lecture-room of the Institu- 
tion, by the Rev. J. Peers, A.M. The Rev. 
Lecturer took an interesting view of the progress 
of literature from the earliest ages to the present 
time, shewing its advantages in a moral and 
social point of view ; and concluded with a warm 
encomium on periodical publications in general. 
The inhabitants of Camberwell and its neigh- 
bourhood will, no doubt, be both gratified and 
benefited by the formation of a Society which 
offers many advantages for literary recreation 
and study. We are always well pleased to hear 
of such establishments ; their effects in improving 
society, and especially the rising generation, can 


hardly be too highly appreciated. 
SS ES 


FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

No. 381. David and Bathsheba reproved by 
Nathan. James and George Foggo.—This is 
one of the largest works in the Exhibition, be- 
ing 13 feet by 11; and we regret to say, that 
by subjects of such a class, the zeal of the Bri- 
tish School of Design is rather demonstrated, 
than ‘the School itself benefited. ,They do 
not fall in with the prevailing public taste ; and 
ere appears to be little chance of their being 
admitted into churches, or other places fit for 
their reception, and suited to their character 
and dimensions. Yet, notwithstanding the 
slight prospects of success, there have not (as 
in the present instance) been wanting artists 
who have sacrificed every thing to the culti- 
vation of their art in its est efforts. These 
brothers, the Messrs. Foggo, have honourably 
volunteered their time and toil to show, at least, 
that in the Historical and Classic, they have 
the will and the power to attempt the great- 
est undertakings. With regard to this pic- 
ture, it is a very considerable improvement 
upon their former productions, and displays a 
skill in composition extremely creditable to 
their talents. The management of the cha- 
racters, however, impresses us more with the 
idea of Jupiter and Juno, than of the amorous 
King of Israel and his fair enchantress. 

385. The Rabbit Warren, ascene in Ampthill 
Park, near Houghton Ruins, Bedfordshire. J. 
F. Lewis—With an eye to nature, and a spi- 
rited execution, any scene may be made in- 
teresting, though the actors in it are those of 
every-day character. But for this truth of de- 
lineation, a Rabbit Warren, though ever so pro- 
lific of sport, isa very barren subject for the 
pencil: in the present instance, however, the 
woody scene and glancing lights thrown in 
upon the broken ground, give it a most pictu- 
resque effect, independent of the busy group 
which occupies the foreground of the piece. 

131. Landscape. James Stark—We ma 
with great justice say, that, at the present day, 
no country can compete with the English School 
of Landscape. In every Exhibition of Paint- 
ings, we find it in all its variety of effect and 
colour; in all its modifications of form and 
composition, from the highly-wrought texture 
of a Claude, to the learned and the bold of N. 
Poussin and Salvator Rosa. In the Landsca 

of Mr. Stark, we are presented with an example 
of the mem and most natural style of the Art ; 
and, whether in composition or execution, this 





performance may be ranked among the best 
specimens of the year. 





distinguished persons we have mentioned spoke 


5and 11, Scenes from the Plays of Rule a 
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Wife and have a Wife, and Twelfth Night. H, 
Singleton—We. take these two examples | 
9 Sagitons talents, an, the ‘“* proofs ¢ 

is pencil, and powers of design. e figure 
Olivia is fall of grace and sweetness. 

71. Minnow Fishers, a view near Newcastle, 
T. M. Richardson.—We should rather consider 
S a scene, not a view, as it is a confined spot ; 
but combining every natural requisite favour- 
able to the picturesque character, and executed 
in a style well suited to the rustic and una- 
dorned features of the place. Not being fa« 
miliar with the Artist’s name, we beg to con« 
gratulate him on the very favourable impres- 
sion wade b a debit. : 

49. e Welcome Femenane, a scene in 
Bristol Harbour. G. Jones, R, A.—This, like 
every similar ormance from the pencil of 
Mr. Jones, is replete with interest, arisin 
equally from the choice of the composition an 
the ability with which it is executed. The 
character of his aérial perspective is al- 
ways ;_ here itis seen with every advan. 
tage, from the brilliant and local colours given 
to the boat, which we ee contains the wel- 
come passenger,—for e story we are rather 
unaccountably left in the dark, though, doubt. 
less, “ thereby hangs a tale.” : 

17. Recreations; 19, The Fountain. R. 7. 
Bone-—The little Gems of Art exhibit the same 
power of fancy, the same brilliant display of 
romanceand grandeur,asthe preceding perform- 
ances of this Artist, by all, or most of which , 
we are brought to the contemplation of scenes 
and characters that light up pleasure in the 
mind, and show life in its holiday form, 

22. Study of a Boy. 7. S. Good.—We se- 
lect this performance from others by the same 
hand, as displaying more of that character in 
composition which we wish to see in his works, 
and without which there must be a prevailing 
monotony that will destroy the powers of the 
most deceptive delineations of nature. To be 
better, Mr. Good must vary his mode of intro- 
ducing his lights, and sacrifice a portion of his 
accessories. 

90. Landscape under the effect of Moon and 
Fire-light. 7. C. Hofland.—The effects of the 
two lights introduced into one of the most 
pleasing compositions we have seen, happily 
contrast with each other, without destroy- 
ing the mellow tones which belong to the cha- 
racter of certain seasons of the year —No. 103, 
by the same Artist, is Killin, and the Burial 
Place of the M‘Nabs, at the head of Loch ra ’ 
Highlands of Scotland. A specimen of the 
cool and silvery tones which he so judiciously 
introduces in many of his Landscapes. 

Tue Manchester Institution for the Promotion 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, (which we 
mentioned about the period of its formation), is 
rising rapidly into importance. The alliance 
between Commerce and the liberal and oma- 
mental Arts, is not only very natural, but ex- 
tremely beneficial ; and it is at once individually 
pleasing, to see the mercantile man retiring at 
times from the pursuit of wealth, to enjoy intel- 
lectual refinements, and influential upon the gene- 
ral prosperity, when the aid of taste and talent 
is brought forward to improve, invigorate, and 
promote manufacturing enterprize and the specu- 
lations of a world-pervading trade. There is no 





Y¥| branch of the latter which may not feel the good 


effects of such a system ; and we delight to have 
to state, that the manufacturing Interests of Man- 
chester, with a munificence worthy of their 
wealth, have already contributed above thirty- 
four thousand pao A to this noble undertaking. 
We hope the patrons of the Fine Arts, through- 
out the kingdom, will not be slow in giving their 
countenance to so excellent a design. 
THE CORONATION. 

Tne first part of Sir George Nayler’s splendid 

History of the Coronation, is completed; and 








has been delivered to the subscribers, The de< 


















sits Wililtiisn 






















d the period ry ay i specified, is 
Mt ccaeaily oe for by the truth and spi- 
rit of the engravings, and the accuracy of their 
colouring. “The costume, indeed, seems perfect. 
The following passage, in a circular notice at- 
tached to the publication, may deserve the atten- 
tion of a portion of our readers, and, ultimately, 
of the public ; we threfore copy it as a piece of 


news. 

« Sir George Nayler has to lament that, on a 
review of the expenditure incurred, he. finds 
the sum originally proposed totally inadequate 
to meet the actual cost, which amounts to 
£8 8s. each Part. He therefore feels it just to 
the Subscribers who have favoured him with 
their names, to leave it at their entire option 
to take or reject it at the Cost Price, which he 
trusts will not, when the nature of the Work is 
considered, be found unreasonable. Profit to 
himself is left entirely out of the question ; and 
at the same time he assures the Subscribers, 
that whatever expense may be incurred in the 
preparation of the future Parts, no farther ad- 
vance whatever will be made to them in the 

ice now fixed. The copies of those who may 

ecline this proposal, will be sold at a very con- 
siderable ingrease. The First Part will be de- 
livered at the Office of Sir George Nayler, in 
the College of Arms, upon payment of the 
Subscription, any day between 10 and 4 o'clock, 
until the first day of March next, after which 
Sir George Nayler will consider himself at li- 
berty to dispose of those which remain un- 
claimed.” 

The Plates in the Part before us consist of— 
His Majesty ;—The Court of Claims in the 
Painted Chamber in the Palace at Westmin- 
ster ;—Procession of the Dean and Prebendaries 
of Westminster with the Regalia ;—The Cere- 
mony of the Homage ;—and the Royal Ban- 

uet. 

’ The Portraits—H. R. H. the Duke of York, 
in the Robes of Estate as a Prince of the Blood ; 
with Trainbearer, Lieutenant-Colonel Henry F. 
Cooke ;—Lord Eldon, as Lord High Chancellor, 
bearing the Purse with the Great Seal, attended 
bya 3—The Duke ef-Norfolk, as a Duke 
in his Robes ;—Lord Bexley, as Chancellor of 
His Majesty’s Exchequer ;—Lord Yarmouth, as 
a Member of the Privy Council, with various 
Orders ;—The late Marquis of Londonderry, as 
a Knight of the Garter, in the Habit and Robes 
of that Order ;—Admiral Sir J. B. Warren, 
as a Knight Grand Cross of the Military Or- 
der of the Bath;—Dr. Ireland, the Dean of 
Westminster ;—and J. Buller, Esq., Clerk of 
the Privy Council in Ordinary.—There are also 
four Engravings on Wood, of Cyphers, Crown, 
Coronets, Medals, &c. 











SE 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE LAST LEAF, 
Tov flickering solitary leaf 
That hang’st on yonder blighted tree, 
Sad emblem of deserted grief, 
How like thou art to me! 
A wither’d, sapless, lifeless form, 
By all thy kindred long forsaken, 
Thou hang’st the prey of every storm, 
By every rude blast shaken ! 
Lost too for me is beauty’s bloom ; 
My peace, my joys, my hopes are flown ; 
My friends lie mouldering in the tomb, 
And I am left alone. 
Yet, ah! while many a moistened eye 
Is turn’d with mournful gaze on thee, 
Kind pity heaves no passing sigh, 
Nor drops one tear for me! Q. 





LOVE'S TRIUMPH. 
en ep list the trumpet blast 
r’d my soul in days lon ts 
Let others dwell, in omy Sone fap 
With joy upon the poet’s theme ;— 
Enough for me if thou wilt smile, 





And I behold thee but the while. 
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AE 
For I have doff’d the golden band 


And flung the red sword from my hand ; 
And ta’en the corslet from my breast, 

And from my head the helm and crest: 
And left court and camp to follow thees 
And, like a menial, bend the knee. 

And for yellow baldrick my scrip is hung, 
And for belted brand my harp is slung: 
And for corslet the garb of minstrelsy, 
With cowl for casque encircles me ; 

And ’stead ofthe vassals that came at my call, 
I stand a slave within thy hall. 

Yet pine I not for warrior’s fame, 

Valor’s meed or poet’s name, 

Martial tent or canopy, 

Courtly halls or revelry ;— 

Enough for me if thou wilt smile, 

And I behold thee but the while. R.S. 


LINES ON AN ESQUIMAUX INFANT. 

[See Capt. Lyon’s Narrative, sc. Lit. Gaz. January last.} 
BENEATH yon mound of earth an infant sleeps, 
No parent o’er its mouldering ashes weeps ; 
Sad, and neglected, seems its place of rest, 
Like one forgot, unpity’d, and unblest. 

The cold wind sweeps along the frozen plains, 
And binding frost the groaning deep enchains, 
While scarce a sun-beam lights the northern 





om 
Or sheds a ray, to cheer the lasting gloom. 
Poor silent tenant of this drear abode, 

By as “ae known, by stranger footsteps 


> 

Where basks the walrus, his unwieldy form, 
Or polar bear, that growls beneath the storm. 
No grave-stone marks th vo and last repose, 
Or tells thy little hour pr fire ly woes ; 
Yet, ’mid this cold ungenial clime, is seen, 
Affection hov’ring o’er the cherish’d scene. 
Upon thy throbless benest, thy lone tomb, 
The robin* of these wilds has made its home— 
Produced its offspring ’mong those ashes rude ; 
And, mid decay, up-reared its callow brood, 
Sleep little infant, sleep,—thy bed of rest, 
Love reigns as warm as in the turtle’s nest, 
Spreads her fond wing upon thy cold remains, 
And all a parent’s tenderness sustains. J.S.H 

* The Snow Banting common. to-these regions, and 
wae | many of the domestic qualities of the English 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
STATE OF THE DRAMA, 
[Ffom a Correspondent.]} 

“*The play, the play’s the thin 

With which I'll cateh - - ~~” 
NoTWITHsTANDING the opening of Parliament 
and the agitation of the great interests of the 
country, so much is public curiosity involved 
in the affairs of the theatres, that, in the metro- 
polis at least, the Stage isas much the subject 
of conversation as the Senate. This is a proof of 
its importance to society, and sets its proceedings 
more forward for severer observation and scru- 
tiny than they might at a first sight be supposed 
to deserve. At any rate, we need make no apo- 
logy for taking our share in the common topic, 
and offering a few cursory remarks on the pre- 
sent aspects of the drama. 

We never entertained that exaggerated 
opinion of the general influence of dramatic re- 
presentations upon the feelings and manners of 
the people, which the warmest supporters of 
theatres, and especially authors and managers, 
have claimed. But experience has convinced 
us, that many individual cases of good and of 
evil have been the result of “seeing plays.” It 
is therefore, a matter of some consequence that 
plays should have a beneficial tendency, and 
that those who sustain the parts, give utterance 
to the sentiments expressed, and enforce the 
moral inculcated by them, should not be in a 
situation to destroy any possible advantage 
which could accrue from their personation. 
Thus, even the characters of performers are, to 
a certain degree, of public interest, and liable 
to public animadversion ; and, though it would 
be very ridiculous to expect greater correctness 


-| between the cases of Mr. Kean and 





SE A A TRAE A 
from actors and actresses than from any other™ 
class of persons, it is not too much to require 
from them the avoidance of notorious profli- 
gacyand guilt; because the partial illusion of 


the scene is utterly incompatible with such 
delinquency. No one who has read or heard 
during the whole day the details of a man’s 
crimes or a woman’s shame, can go to the theatre 
at night and imbibe good impressions, from the 
former mouthing honourable principles, or the 
latter exhibiting virtuousactions. It is not from 
such tongues that the language of truth can 
come mended ; nor by such examples that vice 
can be reproved; nor by such allies that the 
cause of morality can be advanced. The use, 
as well as the illusion, of the Stage, are, on the 
contrary, annihilated. 

hese obvious general reflections are appli- 
cable to the Drama at all times ; and itis, there- 
fore, without reference to any particular period 
that we protest, in the name of the public, 
against the fitness of receiving moral instruction 
from recorded villany, or virtuous precept from 
undisguised harlotry. But such seems to be the 
new way of accomplishing the theatrical boast, 
the great end of the Drama, to “reform the 

ge a] 


= 


Having said so much on the chief division of 
the question, and, as we think, demonstrated 
the inexpediency and indecency, as well as folly 
of the course recently pursued by our national 
theatres, we shall advert to the late instances 
which have afforded managers so fatal an o 

rtunity of contributing to the decline of the 

rama and the ruin of the Stage, by holding up 
vice to ey eps pera and giving a premium 
upon that line of conduct which is diametrically 
opposite to all the alleged merits of the pro- 
fession. If they are right in stimulating and 
making a market of a morbid taste, we must 
hereafter be spared the pretension and cant to 
which we have been so long accustomed from 
them; and, without being puritans, be compelled 
to acknowledge that there is more force than 
we imagined in the religious objections which 
have been brought forward against play-houses. 

As affecting morals, there is a strong similarity 
iss Foote 
—a similarity which makes it perfectly ridi- 
culous that the one should be hooted from the 
Stage at Drury Lane, and the other be rewarded 
with an ovation at Covent Garden. We can 
readily understand why the former act of justice 
was executed, but can assign no reason what 
ever for the latter act of sheer absurdity. Ifwe 
look at the relative position of the parties, this 
will the better appear. Both have, by being 
before the legal tribunals of the country, ob- 
tained an unenviable notoriety. Kean, as the 
injurer of his friend, and Foote, as an injured 
female. Kean was punished for his offence, by 
a fine of £800; Foote was compensated for the 
loss she had suffered, by an award of £3000. So 
far they are seen in partially agreeing, and also 
partially different lights; and twice twelve 
citizens, upon oath, administered separate sen- 
tences, so as to satisfy every bearing of their 
relations towards the individuals who were im- 
plicated with them in the transactions legally 
decided. 

Kean was punished because he had wronged 
another; Foote was enriched because another 
had wronged her. But,as between the public 
and these performers, the fair and common- 
sense effect of the verdicts are widely dissimilar. 
Having endured the stigma of the law, could no 
more restore Kean to credit, than having re- 
ceived the compensation of the law, could en- 
title Foote to increased popular favour and 
fortune. Yet Kean and his partizans have the 
folly to say, that he ought not to be tried twice 
for the same offence, just as if punishment, not 
only expiated crime, but wiped away odium 


and restored the culprit to all his social privi- 
leges: and the applauders of Foote contend, 
that because she was not so bad as her thea- 
trical rival, her comparative degradation re- 
commends her to be made a stage star, to have 








her wages augmented from nine to .twenty* 

i per week; and her pepaanearene 

ing ed for a month in bills and news- 
papers) hailed as @ triumph of innocence and 
virtue over persecution. : 

Let us illustrate these points a little. Sup- 
pose a fellow who kept tolerably decent com- 
pany, or even the'company of roisting, swag- 
serine pot house associates, were to be de- 

in the commission of a petty larceny, 
and whipped through the town as a thief: 
well, could it be thought quite proper, that 
this said exposed character should return 
among his comrades with his back bloody 
from the hangman’s lash, and boldly sit down 
among them again, as if “eo | had _hap- 
pened; because, forsooth, he had been pun- 
ished once, and it would be cruel and unjust 
to punish him a second.time? Has the scourg- 
ing from east to west'so purified him, that he 
is to be at once restored to his former station? 
The doctrine is monstrous. But, say the apolo- 
gists for demoralization, “ Would you carry 
your resentment so far as to pursue the crimi- 
nal for life? Would you, for crys a drive 
Kean from the stage for ever, and blast all his 
future prospects? or,. if only banished for a 
time, would that alter the complexion of his 
ilt?” To this we reply, that we would not 
vote any human being to perpetual infliction 
for ‘~*~: moral offence, however heinous; 
but, fore we granted entire oblivion, we 
would demand some signs of deference to pub- 
lic opinion and public decency. We would not 
have the bloody k to out-brave both: let 
the cicatrices be healed; let a period of retire- 
ment, if it does not mend the individual, at least 
leave room for the delusion, that he may have 
iad some compunctious visitings and repented ; 
ope then, we are sure, British justice would be 
ndantly tempered with British mercy. 
in, in the other instance, what has been 
done to warrant the shameful prostitution of 
the play-bills and newspapers to pander to 
the attractions of Saturday's Letitia Hardy? 
Has Miss Foote extended her comic powers by 
rehearsing the Double Dealer off the stage ? or 
improved the'effects of her simplicity and art- 
less a e, by the ure of her share in 
thecunning farce of “Two Stritgs to your Bow?” 
No: all that has ned since she was a 
modest-looking, sweet, unimpeached actress, 
at a moderate salary, is, that she has been 


-proved to be something like what Othello de- 


mands to have his wife proved; and that, for 
certain circumstances arising from this state of 
things, she has got a solid golden egg of the 
value of three iussnd pounds, out of that 
Species of animal which lays. such eggs. Be- 
trayed by natural rdians, and beset by 

luction, we are inclined to pity this fair and 
frail creature; but the duplicity exhibited in 
the denouement ; the correspondence with one 
man, while on the eve of having offspring to 
another ; the extreme worldliness of the whole 
transaction ; the want of heart, of even misplaced 
affection, and of passionate love—those pallia- 
tives and excuses for all such errors—if they 
have not taken the case out of the pale of com- 
pansion cannot surely be held-up as entitling it 
© triumphant distinction and pecuniary re- 
ward. What would not recommend a house- 
maid, ought not to advance an actress; yet a 
poor menial would be turned away from her 
place, for. what has raised Miss Foote to the top 
price in her profession—the profession which 
constitutes the mirror of the times, and, proh 
pudor! the school of motals. We wish to be 
clearly understood on this point; and there- 
fore beg to re-touch our view of it. Every 
man must look at Miss Foote’s aberration with 
compassionate, and, we will almost say, kindly, 
feelings; and had her betrayer tried one of 
his amateur performances, we would have hissed 
him from the scene like Kean. But this af- 








* The lady herself, we hear, thought her attractions 
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fords no ground for the ruinous precedent, that 
incontinency renders.a woman more valuable 
to the Stage and more acceptable to the au- 
dience.. To raise a profit on loss of reputation, 
is a novelty in the annals of the Drama, and ‘a 
strange perversion of popeles ethics. For, if 
one ‘instance is good in this respect, why not 
another? Why not run the race for attractions 
of the same description, as for first-rate Trage- 
dians and Comedians? be not Drury-lane 
and Covent Garden compete for the production 
upon the boards, of Harriette Wilson, the fame 
of whose obscene memoirs at this moment, 
must, in such a line, render her the brightest 


magnet of the treasury; where it is as well 
known, as by the Roman Emperor, that gold 
from the impurest source smells as sweet as 
from the cleanest. 

patently protected houses, to be decidedly op- 


of all the best interests and _beneficia] ends of 
and applying every shocking speech pu 
0 


the mout 


the scene, but to applaud every arch and 


modesty, and injurious to the public morals. 





DRA 


We are ardent admirers of the Stage, 


swerve from that. line of propriety, in which, as 
servants of the publi 


all the persons who are taking any part in it. 
himself to the audience, night after night, in 
ter in dumb show, or, when an opportunit 
arrives, “ hurling a bold defiance” in the teet 
that, if they continue to “persecute” him, he 


form his patrons, very coolly, and we dare say 


support. 
curtain. Let us now take a look before it; 


and here the appearance is equall 
nary. The lower circle, instead of being filled 
with well-dressed females, is occupied by the 


panels with their sticks; and all with their 


from the oranges and other missiles that may 


In fine, we consider the course now pursued |indulgence, 
by the Managers of our two great national and| We have no wish to record the errors of this 


posed to propriety and decorum, and subversive | honourab 


ton turn in the dialogue which relates to Maria|for sordid pu 
Foote and her paramours, it is, beyond mea-|the young e 
sure, absurd to pretend that the Stage is not/only look at her faded form, and call to mind 
diverted from its original destination, and made | her former beauty, to see that she has drunk of 
a place dangerous to youth, inconsistent with|man 
her frailties and her follies. With the 
ager we cannot be so lenient. What occasion 
cou 


ick-pockets, prostitutes, and pugilists. Really, 
ee are sarpioed that some of the “ higher 
eal have not yet interfered. How. can 

e Dramatic Licenser, who is so careful of our 
morals that he will not suffer the least objec- 
tionable word to deface an author’s manu- 
script, reconcile all this to himself? Or has 
he -no jurisdiction over these “ unruly mem- 
bers” ? - Should the latter be the case, and 
that the Manager and audience are both of 
them “ extra-judicial,” we would recommend 
that either the one or the other would act with 
some decision, and once more allow the quiet 
frequenters of the play-house a little rational 


ornament of the theatre, and the most potent| enjoyment. 


At Covent Garden, matters are going on, 
though not much more quietly, yet, with greater 
unanimity.’ Miss Foote returned to the stage 
on Saturday, and was received, not only with 

but the most vociferous applause. 


unhappy girl, or to blame her for seeking an 
fe subsistence by the labours of her 
profession ; but the whole business of her ap- 


dramatic representations. When the one thea-| pearance was very | gears i and, we ma 
tre is visited, not for the sake of listening to|almost say, indecently, arranged. 

the performances, but for the purpose of riot,|considered her pro’ 
t- into}double her former salary, they should have 
a tyrant or villain to the situation} kept their demands a secret from the public. 
of the actor who delivers them ;—and the other}Much of our compassion must necessarily be 
theatre is crowded, not to reap any lesson from | withdrawn when we find that the object of it, 
wan-|either by herself or others, is making use of it 


If her friends 
ble attraction as worth 


rposes. More, as far as relates to 
dy, we forbear to say. We need 


a bitter cup, and suffered eg Fad 
an- 


there be to advertise her name in large 


MA. 
Tne state of our Theatre for the last fortnight, |letters, three weeks before her appearance— 
has thrown us into a very unpleasant dilemma:|ask an extra price for their private 
and can|nounce, in the most ostentatious manner, the 
properly, we hope, appreciate the difficulties |“ early opening” of the doors, and the “ sus- 


and distresses of di ti ment; but, |pension of their free list?” and, to crown all 
at decime Pgs auf. or i drive Theadalers from the orchestra, that their 


xes—an- 


laces might be occupied at a guinea a head? 
Yow, why alt “‘this note of preparation?” 


‘and, to a certain yer . J 
the guardians of its morats, they are bound | Why, merely to shew their avarice and weak- 
to walk, then we feel ourselves compelled to|ness. They could have nothing to fear. There 
speak without reserve, and to state our opinions|never is any want of curiosity in a town like 
both fearlessly and faithfully. At Drury Lane, this. ' 
where the company is, “ par excellence,” styled | Without these petty arts, and Miss Foote would 
“ His Majesty's Servants,” a scene is now|have enjoyed the additional credit of slipping 
exhibiting, which is utterly disgraceful te/quietly and modestly into her former situation. 
The lay, which was oe Stratagem, 
U the Stage, we have a t senting | Was ly ‘acted. Miss Foote is not actress 
onl 74 , cht after night, ic enough for such a character as Letitia Hardy. 
direct opposition to the wishes of the majority ; |C. Kemble’s Dorécourt is rather of the heaviest, 
going through the greater portion of a charac-|and, moreover, dressed most villainously. All 
Fawcett’s old men are bad—and his Hardy is 
one of the. worst. a Jones a — 

f th i d telling them, i ish,| Gibbs, we doubt if even the ‘noise could have 
tl ‘ft en neatione te cpotenent” bat ee opt te awake. The audience, however, ap- 
will quit his country for ever. In addition to| peared, to be satisfied, and encored the song 
all this, the Manager occasionally comes forward|and the dance as if they thought they could 
to shake the offender by the hand, and to in-|never have endugh. 


Their house would have been filled 


Masaniello has been again deferred ;- the 


very truly, though rather inopportunely, tha, | consequence of which is, that the Cobourgites 
so long as Mr. Kean is patronised by the pub-|have got the start of Elliston, and are perform- 
lic, so long shall he have his (the MANAGER’s)|ing it at that refined and elegant place of 
So much for a peep behind the|amusement. 


The Drury Lane Theatrical Fund Dinner is 


extraordi-|appointed for the 18th of March: the Duke of 
York, President. 


Mr. Mathews has a new “ At Home,” forth- 


partizans of either side; lounging over the|coming at the English Opera House, in a few 
chairs with their dirty boots, or thumping the] weeks. 


Mr. Bartley resumes his excellent Lectures 


hats upon their heads, to protect their skulls|on-Astronomy, at the same place, during Lent. 








be flying to and fro. Inthe pit, we shall find 
some of the usual attendants of the galleries, 
in a state of perpetual commotion—shoutin 


whenever they imagine that a speech or a 








s6. much angmented by the ec/at, that she modestly 
demanded twenty-five!!! : te: 


POLITICS. 


t ; PARLIAMENT proceeds busily, but no distinct 
aloud, and “ throwing up their greasy iy oi question of importance has yet been discussed. 
00. 


A total change of the Portuguese Ministry js 


can be interpreted as applying to the contest 3] 4, : 3 of t eek 
and the upper boxes literally swarming with bee mniat poeanipamt mown of Se Wey 


at a as 
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BE, gE 

An m inven y & person 
aanand Mahal of Bolton, Lancashire, for en- 
abling any one to breathe with ease and safety 
in the midst of the densest smoke, or suffocating 
vapour. It consists of a hood and mouth piece, 
and the efficacy of the discovery has been tried 
by Roberts, in several instances, with complete 
success. In one trial of the apparatus he entered 
a closed room, in which sulphur, hay, &c. were 
burning, where he remained twenty minutes, 
without sustaining the least injury.—Newspapers. 

Yew Island.—Captain Hunter, of the merchant- 
vessel Donna Carmelita, is stated, in the New 
South Wales’ Journals, to have discovered a new 
Tsland in the Southern Ocean, in July last. The 
latitude is 15° $1/S. and longitude 176° 11° E. 
The Island is inhabited, and a boat’s crew which 
landed had friendly intercourse with the King 
and natives. These, from the accounts, do not 
seem to differ from the South Sea Islanders, 
already known to navigators;—the soil is vol- 
canic—the name Onacuse. : 

Dramatic Costume.—The performance of The 
Orphan of China, in the month of August, 1755, 
gave the first hint for a reformation in the cos- 
tume of the French Theatre. The rage for Chi- 
nese productions, in stuffs, furniture, and trin- 
kets, had rendered a knowlege of the habits of 
China so popular, that it appeared as impossible 
to introduce Chinese on the boards, dressed like 
Frenchmen, as to introduce them as Chinese 
maggots. Joseph Vernet had just exhibited his 
earliest sea-pieces; and the variety of foreign 
costumes which he had painted in -his pictures, 
representing the ports of Marseilles and Toulon, 
was particularly admired. The friends of Vol- 
taire (who at that time had commenced his resi- 
dence in the territory of Geneva) engaged Ver- 
net to design for the new tragedy a set of mixed 
costumes; sufficiently.Chinese, on the one hand, 
and sufficiently French on thé-other, not to pro- 
voke laughter. Vernet condescended to do this; 
and Mademoiselle Clairon made in the character 
of Idamé, some alteration in the old usages. 

ANECDOTES. 

An original Anecdote which occured some years 
ago at the Birmingham Old Librarye—A gentle- 
man whose attendance at the library, where he 
was not a subscriber, had. grown more frequent 
than his company was acceptable, the regular 
visitors had many debates whether to give hima 
polite notice to quit, or suffer him to remain ; an 
old crusty gentleman going in one day soon settled 
the business :—perceiving, not only the disagree- 
able visitor, but a large mastiff belonging to him, 
taking up the whole of the fire-place, he very 
coolly opened the door, and, giving the mastiff a 
tremendous kick, which made him raise a hideous 
yell, he exclaimed, in a broad accent, “ Come, 
dom it, you are no subscriber at any rate”—the 
cy followed his dog, and never more an- 
noyed them by his presence.—Birmingham Scra 
Book, No. 3. y Ts pl Ss iP 

On the evening of St. Bartholomew’s, during 
the massacre, a citizen of Paris, reputed to be 
very rich, was closely pursued by an assassin, 
sword in hand, to whom the citizen kept crying— 
“Sir, sir, you are mistaken, I am realy a true catho- 
lic.”—« Possibly,” replied the other, at the same 
{me piercing him with his sword, “but your 
money is heretic.” 

A person remarking to another, that Rome was 
the seat of the true faith, was answered, “ True, 
but this faith reminds one of certain people, who 
are never to be found at home.” 

A Frenchman was lately asked at table to 
taste some mince pie; on expressing his igno- 
Trance, a young lady, recently from school, with 
@ small smattering of French, pointed one out to 
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him, at the same time calling it, un mince pdté ; 
on which the Frenchman replied—* Volontiers, 
je vu que c’est un paté mincé.” 

An author of the name of Metral has pub- 
lished a History of the Phanir! At page 49 he 
says, ‘Some have maintained that the Phenix 
lived 500 years ; others, 540; and others again, 
600, 609, or 660. It has even been held, that 
its age reached 1000, 7000, 7006 years; and it 
has been extended still further, to 12,954 years : 
but by the Lives of Nestor, the crow and the 
stag multiplied by three, it would survive 2,034 
ages!!” Perhaps the poor Phenix would be 
satisfied with a middle term of all these dates 
for its existence ; Snd M. Metral’s work may be 
worthy the attention of the, companies for insur- 


ance against fires. 


Siemen’s Improvement on the Process of making 
Brandy from Potatoes.—* The introduction of this 
process, which has been adopted in many parts 
of Germany and in the north of Europe, has been 
penenenak to the Swedish government by M. 
Berzelius, and to the Danish government by Pro- 
fessor Oersted. From the trials made at Copen- 
hagen, it would appear that one-third more brandy 
is produced than by the usual processes. In Pro- 
fessor Oersted’s report, we find the following ac- 
count of the process :—The potatoes are put into 
aclose wooden vessel, and exposed to the action 
of steam, which heats them more than boiling 
water. The potatoes can thus be reduced to the 
state of the finest paste with the greatest facility, 
it being necessary only to stir them with an iron 
instrument furnished with cross pieces. Boiling 
water ia then added to the paste, and afterwards 
a little potash, rendered caustic by quicklime. 
This dissolves the vegetable albumen which op- 
poses the complete conversion of the potatoe 
starch into a fluid. Professor Oersted frees the 
potatoe brandy from its peculiar flavour by means 
of the chlorate of Potash, which is said to make it 
equal to the best brandy made from wine.’’—Gill’s 
Tech. Repos. No. 29, p. 322. 

Discovery of a Fossil Bat—‘ About the middle 
of last October, the workmen employed in the 
quarries of Montmartre discovered the fossil re- 
mains of a Bat. This most interesting specimen 
was almost immediately presented to Baron Cu- 
vier by the gentleman into whose possession it 
had come. Permission to examine this hitherto 
unique production was readily granted to the au- 
thor of this notice, who was then in Paris. 

“ The portion of stone in which the fossil re- 

mains are imbedded, had been subdivided during 
the operation of quarrying, so as to leave the exact 
impression of the animal equally well marked on 
each surface : the specimen altogether seemed to 
be so exceedingly perfect, and to resemble in size, 
proportion of the pectoral members, head, &c. 
the ordinary species of bats now existing. No- 
thing positive, however, can be said as to any 
exact resemblance between the antediluvian bat 
and those of the present day, until the anatomy of 
the head and teeth be made out, by removing 
from them the incrustation of solid stone at pre- 
sent entirely concealing the structure of these 
parts. ; 
“ The discovery of a fossil bat must be con- 
sidered as a sort of era in the history of the 
organic remains of a former world ; hitherto, so 
far as we know, no animal so highly organized 
has ever been unequivocally shown to exist in a 
fossil state. Between the Bat and Man, natural- 
ists have interposed but a single species, the 
Quadrumana: may we not hope that future re- 
search may at last add to the list of antediluvian 
remains, the so much sought for Anthropolite ?” 








_ Dr. Brewster’s Edin, Jour. of Science. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

“ Thoughts in Rhyme,” by an East Omglian, with a 
Prontiaplesn, engraved by Greatbatch, is for speedy pnb- 

cation. é 

“*An Atcount of the Two Minas, and the Spanish 
Guerillas,” is announeed. 

An edition of ‘All the Works of Lessing,” is pre« 
paring for ae in Germany, in 3 vols. 

A second edition of ‘‘ James’ Naval History of Great 
Britain,” with considerable additionsand improvements, 
is announced for publication in May, The author, in 
his prospectus, solicits corrections and authentic in- 
formation, at Bige’s Westminster Library ; and as the 
noguracy of such works is a matter of public interest, 
wé dare say his request will receive due attention. 

Dr. Luden, of Jena, has announced his intention of 
perp ** A History of Germany,” by subscription. 

t will form 10 vols. and be printed ia four different sizes. 
From so powerful a pen, the lovers of literature may 
anticipate a work of the highest order. 

A work, entitled ‘‘ An Essay on the Principles of Mili- 
tary Combination and Movement; illustrated by the 
Events of the Peninsular Campaigns from 1808 to 1814. 
by an Officer, is announced to us as being nearly ready 
for publication. It is stated that the writer served on 
the general staff of the Peninsular Army, an analysis of 
the campaigns of which will form the basis of bis publi- 
cation. 

Archeology.—in the first volume of the ** Memoirs of 
the Archeological Society,” lately established at Naples, 
is a dissertation by Fr. Rossi, on a medal of Crispus 
Cesar, the son of Co ntine, which was found at 
Capua ; bearing the legend, Maréus exercit : also, another 
dissertation by the same learned person on an inscription 
of P, Alius Mucianus, couched as follows :—P. A¢lio 
Muciano spec. leg. II. adjut. P. tlio Muciano pocais. 
tori legionis secunde adjutrices.. M. Rossi particularly 
applies himself to define, with precision, the significa- 
tion of the word speculator among the ancients. The 
same volume contains a memoir by M. Andrés, on the 
subject of Eustathius’s commentary on Homer, M, 
Andres also treats on a geographical chart of 1455, ip 
which is indicated the position of the Antilles, M. 
Avellino has described a golden crown which was found 
in 1813, in an ancient tomb near Armeonto, in the 
licate. This crown is composed of oak leaves, inter. 
woven with small branches and flowers; among which, 
the rose, the narciasus, the anemone, &c. are distinetl 
to be recognised. Upon the flowers and the leaves the 
chaser has represented some bees; and there are six 
figures—four female and two male. This crown far- 
nishes M. Avellino with the opportunity of digcussi 
the crowns of the ancients, and particularly the manner 
of composing them for different purposes. It was thi» 
kind of crown of which two thodsand were presented at 
the obsequies of Sylla; and such were the crowns, 
which, according to,P 1}. fe popes of Thessaly 
consecrated to thé maneg of. . e anthor has 
shewn much erudition in this paper.. M. C 
explained an inscription which was distovered in 1765, 
on the gate of the Temple of Isis, at Pompeii, eoncern- 
ing a Numerius Popidius admitted into the number of 
the Decurions for having restored the Temple. In an- 
cient times, as at present, liberality to the church was 
highly honoured. The inscription is as follows :—N. 
Popidius, n. f. celsinus edem Isidis terra motu conlapsam 
afundamento P. 8. restituit hune ab liberalitatem cum 
esset annorum sexs ordini suo avails adlegerunt, The 
sexs is ambiguous. M. Carcani indulges in the not very 
happy conjecture, that this devotee, Popidius, was, per- 
haps, a child of six years old, to whom his father trans- 
ferred the honour of having rebuilt the edifice. It is 
said that the second volume of the Memoirs of the 
Society will contain drawings of this Temple of Isis. 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 
Waddington’s Visit to Greece, in 1823-24, 8vo. 8. 6d. > 
Apology to,the Travellers’ Club; or,. Anecdotes of Mon- 
kies, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d.; Shakspeare’s Hamlet, a re- 
print of the first edition, 8vo. 5s.; Richardson’s Sonnets, 
and other Poems, post 8vo. 5s. 











METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 





February. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thorsday ..... 3 } from 49 to 37 } 29°46 to stat. 
Friday .....++ 4 sone B— | 29°50 — 29°60 
Saturday...... 5 seve 24— 34 29°60 — 29°63 
Sunday. . | wees D— 29°84 — 30°10 
Monday ...... 7 sees 29— 42 | 30°10 — 29°90 
Tuesday ...... 8 wees B— BH 29°86 — 
Wednesday .... 9 vase BB — 46 W°20 — 3°39 


Wind NW, and SW. the latter prevailing.—Alternately 
clear and cloudy; ram at times. On the morning of the 
4th the ground was, for the first time this season, 
covered with snow.—Rain fallen ,»4of an inch, 
Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

#*» Continuation of ‘* Original Letters,” from emt. 
nent Literary Men, next week. 

The dress of Doricourt did not escape our observation 
—it was reformed on Tuesday. We never omit noticing 
such points, because, in fact, the old and sterling 
comedy cannot be acted without attention to costume. 














Erratum p. 91, col. 3: in the note, for Grovertius, 
read Govertius—the famous picture in the Apgerstein 





Gallery. 
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110 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


; AD ISEMENTS iim, 
BRITISH al aa Pail. Mall.—The 


aay | for the Exhibition and Sale of the WORKS of 


MODERN ARTISTS is open Daily, from Ten in the Morn- 
ang until Five in the Evening. (By Order) 
mx ate OLIN YOUNG, Keeper. 

The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West’s Picture of ** Our 
Saviour healing the Sick in the Temple,” who have not already 


i i ive them yment of 
Feces ane efthels Subscriptions, at the Brit. Institution daily. 
the ren 


Ti the Gi es and Jumna. 
einer a Eleph. 4to. 














Pictw 
Published by R. Ackermann, Strand, in . 4s. 

PICTURESQUE TOUR’ of the RIVERS 

GANGES and JUMNA, in India: containing Mphly 
finished and coloured Engravings of the most remarkable Ob- 
jects and magnificent Scenery on those Rivers, from Drawings 
taken on the spot ;_with Illastrations, Historical and Descriptive. 
B. -COL, FO) 


EDINBURGH CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR. 
The Trade in England and the Public, are respectfully 
informed, that in future they will be supplied with the above 
Work by Messrs. Longman and Co. Paternoster-row, London. 
L. & Co. will be in possession of the Number for January, 1825, 
in a few days. 


This Ce EY 5s. 

THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. No. VI. 

Contents :—Bibliography—Campan’s Private Journal— 
Fouch?’s Memoirs—Blainville on Ichthyolites—Dale’s Transla- 
tion of Sophocles—Graham’s Journal of a Residence in Chili— 

avison’s Discourses on Prophecy—Thiele’s Danske Folkesagn 

—Rose’s Translation of Orlando Furioso—Daniell’s Meteoro- 
logical Essays—The Gil Blas of the Revolution—Rameses— 
Libro de Agricultura —The Works of Nicholas Fernandez Mora- 
tin—James’s Naval History—Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
—Hawkin’s M irs—Persian C ies—Wirgman’s Kants’ 
Philosophy—Le Journal Asiatique, 1824—Lessing’s Fables and 
Epigrams—The Greek Revolution—Foreign Literature, &c, &c. 

Printed for Geo. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 














LIEUT. ; comprising 24 Views, with several 
gnettes anda Map ; and forming a C ion to Ach 's 
Tours of the Rivers Rhine and Seine. 


Views in Great Britain.—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, price 3d. each, and 
I. price 1s. 
HE JUVENILE TOURIST; or, Panorama 


of Great Britain : displaying its Palaces, Mansions, Cathe- 
Is, Churches, Hospitals, Antiquities, Birth Places of Eminent 
en, &c.—Each Part contains 16 Views, engraved on copper; 
\and each Number 4 Views. : 
Published by Smeeton, 3, Old Bailey. 
FHHE LAST SERIES of the SHAKSPEARIAN 
READINGS, by Mr. SMART, was commenced on Thurs- 
day evening last, at 8 o’clock, at his residence, 50, west side of 
Lelceste mare, and will be continued every ursday, till 
completed. The oe &c. will be, Othello; Julius Cesar; 
King Lear ; Scenes o' Kin John, and the ‘Taming of the Shrew ; 
Hamlet ; the Merchant of Venice; Henry the Fourth ; and on 
the last night, a Lecture on Elocution. ‘Transferable Ti : 
the eight evenings, One Sovereign.—Single Ticket eg 
for parties as usual: to be had as above} at Hook am’s, Old 
nd-street ; and Richardson’s, Royal Exchange. 


OIRS of PAINTING. By W. Buchanan, 

Esq.—Containing a short History of the Progress of the 

Fine Arts in general ; with an Account of the various Collec- 

tions of Pictures which have been brought to England since the 

riod of the French Revolution, for the purpose of pete their 

ntity, and establishing a fixed value on such objects. Also 

comprising Sketches of Eneracter of some of the leading Mas- 

ters of the various Schools of Painting ; with critical Remarks 

= the present State of Collections in agland and on the Con- 
tinent. 

This Work has, by most of the Reviews, been considered as 

le to every Amateur or Collector of Works of Art, not 

only as affording much valuable information, but as a Guide to 

who are forming Collections, and as the only work of the 

ind which contains inal and authentic Documents.—Vide 

’s Magazine—Literary Gazette—Literary Chronicle— 














Somerset-House Gazette, &e. ke. Ke. 

Published by R. Ackermann, 101, Strand, and to be had of all 

ksellers in Town and Country, Price ahs. 
EW MAP of GLOUCESTERSHIRE, from 
an actual Survey, on six sheets; with a beautiful Vignette 
View of Gloucester Cathed price Three Guineas ; under the 
patredege of his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Lieutenant 

ou 


. ke. 
mn > Pringle, & Co. publishers of the Grand Series of 
Counties of England and Wales, from actual 
Surveys, most respectfully inform the Nobility, Clergy, and 
Geutry of Gloucestershire, that the Map of that County is now 
published, and may be procured at their office, No. 13, mt- 
street, Pull-Mall—where Maps of the following Counties, from 
recent Surveys made ™, em, may also be obtained :—York- 
shire, Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Cumberland, West- 
morland, Durham, Somersetshire, Worcestershire, Warwick- 
ire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, Surrey Kent, Middlesex.—The 
a Sussex, on six sheets, with a beautiful Vignette View of 
Chichester Cathedral, will be published in March next. 
Surveys and Derbyshire are pleted, the 
whereof will be ready for publication in afew months, and the re- 
maining counties will be proceeded upon with the atmost des- 
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Iu 2 vols. 8vo. price il. 1s. Third Edition of 
XTRACTS from a JOURNAL written on 
the Coasts of CHIL], PERU, and MEXICO, in the Years 
3820, 1821, 1822. By CAPTAIN ‘BASIL HALL,’ Royal Navy, 
Author of “ A Voyage to 00,”? 
Printed for A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh; and Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. London. 
* If I am farther called upon to describe the value of a full in- 
tercourse with South America, I shall refer to a very vaiuable 
blication, which I suppose every man has read, and which 
know every man ought to ready; I mean Captain Basil 
Hall’s Work on South America. The whole book was 
one argument, showing the importance of that Trade to this 
cou . No man knew better than Captain Hall how to derive 
information from the most seemingly trifling conversations, and 
to give “FI them the most perfect knowledge of the Habits and 
Feelings of the People.’ Speceh of Sir James Mackintosh in the 
House of Commons, 15th of Fune. 
if Svo. price 7s. boards, © 
A FINAL APPEAL TO THE LITERARY 
PUBLIC, relative to POPE, in reply to certain Observa- 
tions of Mr, ROSCOE, in his Edition of that Poet’s Works. To 











HE NEW MONTHLY. MAGAZINE and 
LITERARY JOURNAL for Feb. 1, being the second num- 
ber for 1825, contains, among other interesting original papers— 
I, The Clubs of London.—II. Giulio, a Tale. An Improvisation 
of Napoleon.—III. To the Year 1824.—IV. A Vision of Judgment, 
in Prose.—V. The Family Journal, No.2; Beautiful Offspring, 
The Town.—VI. Letters trom the East, No. 12, Acre-—VII. P 
eal Scenes, No.4; Raffaelle and Fornarina.—VIII. Vesper of 
Petrach.—IX. The Canadian Emigrant, No. 2.—X. Grimm’s 
Ghost, No. 22; Meeting the same People.—XI. London paved 
with Gold.—XII. Mr. Planket and his Informations.—XIII. 
arshal Saxe and his Physician.—XIV. Revival of Christmas 
Merry-Makings.—XV. Steam, a new Poem.—XVI. London Let- 
ters to Country Cousins, No. 2.—The Horse Bazaar.—XVII. 
Good News for the Ladies—Novelty and Familiarity—Approach- 
ing Downfall of the Golden Calf, &c.—and the usual Varieties 
in Art, Science, Criticisms, the Drama, Politics, and Commerce. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burtington-street, Lon- 
don ; Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; John Cumming, Dubli 
and may also be exported to Friends abroad, by application to 
the General Post Office, or to any local Post Master, 


HE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE for February, 
1 rice One Shilling, is embellished with a striking Like- 
ness of WILSON LOWRY, F.R.S. &c., and contains an inte- 
resting Memoir of this distinguished Engraver: >» many 
Original Articles, Reviews, Poetry, &c. 
Published at 38, Newgate-street. Sold by Sherwood nnd Co.; 
Simpkin and Co. ; and by all Booksellers, 


Price 5s. ° 
E ALBUM, No. Vil—Contents—A. Two- 
Bre A to Mr. Andrews—The approaching Golden Age— 
The Spirit’s Vigil—Lady Betty’s Pocket-book—Exchange no 
Robbe nm Dress, its Analogy to Literary Composition—The 
tory of Arnaut—Der Freischutz in England ; Une Devorcée— 
avery: School Reminiscences—The Flight of Xerxes—The 
Ruined City, and Adventure in Guatimal ~The R of the 
Swing—The Address of Hofer, the Swiss Peasant, to the French 
Court Martial—On the Character and Habits of British Seamen 
—A Fragment from the Life of the Wandering Jew—My Vaga- 
Days—Some Account of a Lady who lived many * ee after 
her Burial--Departure of the Argonauts for theGolden 
the Greek of Apollonius Rhodius—The Bath Man—A word ortwo 
anent Fox Hunting, with the wonderful exploits of my Friend 
Bob.—Printed for J. Andrews, 167, New Bond-street. Of whom 
may be had, Nos. I. to VI. Price 5s. each. 


Te I 
IVINGTONS’ ANNUAL REGISTER, for 
the Year 1823, in one large volume, 8v0, Price 18s. bds. 
*,* The volumes for 1820, (commencing with his preseut 
Majesty’s Reign) 1821, and 1822, have been lately published. 
Price 18s. each, + 
If the early appearance of this Work were the principal object 
to be consulted, it would be as easy to bring it out in June as 
in December, But such a plan could not be adopted without 
sacrificing almost every thing that could distinguish the Work 
from being a mere abstract of the last Year’s file of News rs. 
The Editor has to record events, the knowledge of which from 
the mere distance of the regions in which they take place, can- 
not reach Europe for some mouths after their occurrence. It 
should be remembered that the business of an Annual Register 














in ; | is not like that of a daily Newspaper, to tell us what is 


Le what has passed. In the one case delay may be inconvenient ; 





New Series. 
ONDON MAGAZINE and REVIEW, No. II. 
for FEBRUARY, 1825. Price 3s. 6d. Contents :— 

Men, Measures, and Manuets, in France.—Letter on Unitarian 
Protests, by Elia.—Pensive Stanzas to Miss M. A. T, a favourite 
Actress.—Review : High-ways and Bye-ways.—Psyche’s Cham- 
ber.—Review : Code of Duel.—Art of Advertizing, or Instructions 
for Tradesmen.—Captain Medling’s Journal of his Conversations 
with Dr. Kitchener.—Le Mois Bubblose, or the History of the 
Rise and Fall of the Hronautical Swineshearing Cunarian 
Joint Stock Company.—Mr. Abernethy and the Lancet.— 
Autobiography of Mr. Munden.—Letter from Mr. Abraham 

‘waddler on the last Number of the ** London.”’—Review : 
General Segur’s History of Napoleon and the Grand Army in 
1812 ; with copious Extracts.—Death of the Athenaion.—Literary 
Letter from Paris by Grimm’s Grandson.—The New Shepherd‘s 
Calendar, or an Eclogue on Cox and Kean.—Colburniana.— 
Sonnets.—Academy Sciences: Statistics.—Critical Age of 
Women.—Foundlings.—Drama.—Re port of Music.—View of Pub- 
lic Affairs.—News of Science.—Colonies.—Commerce, Agricul- 
a ey Intellig Celestial Ph » New Beck. 

anals, &c. 

Printed for Taylor & Hessey, Flvet street, and Waterloo-place. 


Published Monthly, by J, M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill, 


Price as. ORI Month 
UCKINGHAM’S ORIENTAL HERALD, 
J and JOURNAL OF GENERAL LITERATURE. 

No. XIV. of this Work, for February 1825, contains the follow- 

ing Original Articles :—Brilliant Results of Free Trade and Ju 
aws in the Settlement of Singapore—Essays on the Distin- 
ishing Ch istics of the G of Asia: No. 10, 
lodern Egypt and the Mamalukes—Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of London—The Bench, the Bar, and the Press, 
at Bombay—On the Multiplication of Books—Baron De Sacy, 
on the New T 1 of the Scrip into the Languages of 
the East—Attempted Commercial lutercourse with Cochin- 
China— Original Letters in the British Museam—M. Sismondi, 
on the Col of India—S ion of Bishop Berkley on 
Hlegal 

















the Admission of Catholics to Protestant Universities— 

Proceedings of the Magistracy at Bombay—Notice of a volume 
of ‘Sonnets and other Poems, by D. L, Richardson,’ of the 
Hon. East India Company’s Service—Improved Rockets of 
Capt. Parlby, of the Bengal Artillery—On the Education of 
Youth for Civil Offices in India: No.5.—Historical View of the 
Changes made by the Legislature in the East India Company’s 
Charter—Original Poetry—Latest Mtelligence, Civil, Military, 
and Political, from India and other Countries of the East—Pro- 
motions, Deaths, Skipping, Passengers, and a variety of other 
Miscell Inf 4, with the Interests of India 





at home and abroad, < 

ree Volumes of this Work are now complete, with Titles, 
Indexes, &c. and may be had, by those desirous of possessing it 
from the commencement. 

Upwards of 1000 copies of this Publication have been ordered 
to be sent monthly to India alone ; and the circulation in England 
and on the Continent of Europe has been steadily increasing, 
from its first appearance up to the present period. 





In 25 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravin 'y_price 151. in boards. 
7 pie . rot ty 
E FARMER'S MAGAZINE, a Periodical 
Work, exclusively devoted to Agriculture and Rural 
Affairs, from its commencement in 1800 to 1824, inclusive, 
25 vols. or 100 Numbers. Price 3s. each, Published Quarterly, 
Reomnceion with a General I 
is 





which are added, some Remarks on Lord Byron’s C 
as far as they relate to the same subject and the Author, in Let- 
rs to a Literary Friend. 
the Rev. W. L. BOWLES, A. M. Prebendary of Sarum, &c. 
Bri ted for Hurst, Robinson, and Co., 90 Cheapside, and 8, 
Pall-Mall, London ; and A, Constable and to. Edinburgh 


X. 

‘ consists of Miscellaneous Communications of 
the most important pra¢tical nature, oa the subject of Agricul- 
ture and Rural Affairs ; a Review of Agricultural Publications ; 
and Agricultural Intelligeuce from every District in Scotland and 
England. As a Record of facts and experiments, and a Medium 





whom may , by the same Author, 
Letters to Lord Byron, on a Question of 
jeal Criticism. Third Edition, 8vo, price 7s. boards. 
len Gray ; or the Dead Maiden’s Curse; a 
Poem. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 
The Plain Bible, and the Protestant Church 
of England; with Reflections on Subjects of existing Religious 
versy. 0. 48. sewell. 
“Tho is on the Inerease of Crimes, the Edu- 
me of the Poor, <= age Schools; in a Letter to Sir 
atesh. ‘0. 3s. 
«The Grave of the Last Saxon; a Poem. 8vo. 


of ¢ etween resp and intelligent Farmers 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, through which discoveries 
and improvements are rapidly diffused, the utility of this Work 
has long been acknowledged. Like its subject, it is progressive ; 
and while it tends to the general Improvement of Agriculture, it 
gives Periodical Information as to the State of the Crops, the Prices 
of Grain, Cattle, &c. in the different parts of the Kingdom, with 
other Intellig ually 

Odd Numbers or Volumes may still be had, to complete Sets ; 
but as many of such are nearly all disposed of, early applications 


are necessary. 3 

2. General Index to the Farmer’s Magazine, 
from its commencement in January 1800, to the end of the 24th 
Volume, published in November i 
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n the other, a certain interval is in some measure indispensable 
for the accomplish of the proper object of the Work. 
++t Rivingtons will speedily publish the volume for the Year 
1800, which will complete the former Series, in continuation 
ley’s, from 1791 to 1811, inclusive. The volume for 1812 ia 
in the press, and will appear very soon. 


ETROSPECTIVE REVIEW.—This Review 
supplies the place of a Library of Old English Literature 3 
it contains Extracts from the most interesting and important 
Works which have been published up to the comméncement of 
this century. Analyses of their Contents, and Bi phical par- 
ticulars of their Authors, with a critical account of their merits, 
In many cases the Review supersedes, to the general reader, 
the Work reviewed, and, in most others, compiles from it an in- 
structive and entertaining article. Many of the Works of which 
an account is given, are extremely rare ; many others ate of great 
value; and to procure the whole collection of the Works re- 
viewed, would a most difficult and expensive undertaking ; 
an undertaking, however, rendered in a great measure unneces- 
sary by the existence of this Review. To all lovers of Old Eng- 
lish Literature, resident in the country, or in any part of the 
world where access to extensive libraries is difficult or impossi- 
le, the R pective i Pp an invaluable publica- 
tion. In addition to the accounts of particular books, the Re- 
view contains a considerable number °f dissertations on points 
of literary history, together with general views of the state of 
literature at different periods, che whole forming, or about to 
form in the succeeding numbers, a complete, though miscella- 
neous, history of modern literature. — a 
The excellence of the plan on which the Review is formed, 
as met with universal approbation ; and the manner in which 
it has been carried into execution, has been warmly eulogized in 
all the numerous publications in which it has been noticed. 
Number XXL, of the Retrospective Review is now published ; 
and the future Numbers will appear, as usual, on the ist Febru- 
ary, May, August, and November, by Payne and Foss, Pall-mall ; 
and Baldwin, Cradock, arfi Joy, Paternoster-row. 


Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, and General Index. 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL JOURNAL, exhibiting a Concise View of the 
latest and most imp i ies in Medi , Surgery, and 
Pharmacy, from its commencement in 1805 to 1824, inclusive ; 88 
Numbers, (with a General Index to the first Nineteen Volumes), 
or in 22 Volumes 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 151. 8. 
*,* This Journal, which is published Quasterty, consists of 
three Departments,—the first eyerepeeess to Original Commu- 
nications ; the second to the Critical Analysis of Medical Publi- 
cations ; and the last to Miscellaneous Iatclligence on Medical 
Subjects. It enumerates, among its Correspondents, some of 
the most eminent persons in the profession ; it presents an im- 
partial Review of the most important Works on the subjects to 
which it is devoted; and records, in its Miscellaneous Depart- 
ment, many interesting Facts and Observations, which, in defect 
of such a Repository, might have remained unnoticed. These 
claims on the attention of the Public have been fully answered, 
by the increased circulation of the Journal since its first establish- 
ment; and this increase, by insuring a continued and augment- 
ing supply of valuable Communications, enables the Work to 
maintain the reputation it has acquired. 
2. Index to -the First Nineteen Volumes of 
the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, and Medicat 
eriodical Literature of Edinburgh, Hand ly printed in 
1 vol. 8vo. Price 16s. a 
This General Index, forming the twentieth volume of the Edin- 
burgh Medical and Surgical Journal, is not confined to the 
nineteen volumes of that Work, which precede the commence- 
ment of a New Series, improved and enla at the twenty-first 
volume, but also extends to all the subjects treated of in the 
Medical Periodical Literature of Edinburgh, —— to the 
commencement of this Journal, viz, I. Medical Essays, 6 vols. 
—Il. Essays and Observations, Li gee | and Literary, 3 vols.— 
III. Medical Commentaries, 20 vols—IV, Annals of Medicine, 
8 vols.—In all, to 56 vols. 8vo. 
Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; and 
urst, Robinson, and Co. Lendon. 




















Just ONS WIN 10s. 6d. half-bound, 

OUG IN’S WINE-CELLAR CHECK- 

BOOK, arranged upon a principle, the result of Twenty 
Years’ Experience, Ghich so effectnally controuls the Stock of 
that valuable Depot, as to preclude the sibility of fraudu- 
lently diminishing it by the abstraction of a Sagle bottle; em- 
bracing, at the same time, a Check upon the Wine-Merchant’s 
Prine during the Year, 








Papel y Samuel Leigh, 18, Strand; and Seld by all Book- 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


TEUSIAN BIBLE.—The Public and the 

full rm. at the Porteusian Bible 

d Laden will be pobl lished in fature, b Smith, Elder, and Co., 

Cornhill ; and Boia by Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; ough 
gud Innes, Edinbaree set Me Tims, Debian. 

Been noe We ete jad in all sizes, and in every deserip- 

aud most Booksellers in the 





The above Work may | 
f binding, of the P 
Galea Kingiom. 
Part |. of 


In 12mo, price 7s. 6d, 
r[HE CON NOSEUR'S REPERTORIUM; 
or, a Universal Historical Record of Artists, and of their 
Weta, ag relates to Tints Fics Art iu the twelltd century 
i e! 
graving, from the revi ty rupl At sles ot 
y= of Arti 
hi srtion of fi 
This Work will be issyed in the proportion of four 
Pe till aA ay A supertor Edition of the 
pri in octavo, on fine paper, impressed on one s 
leaf only, to serve f.. @ purposes of and 3 
Piihe present Part contains Notices or Memeies of One Hundred 
i: i i ipti s eir Produc- 
So Twenty ee ar Cin’ olphed stical arrangement) with Hilarius 


ing with W. 
and will be ready for delivery in the 


ng. 
ed for the Ai th and sold by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
Pejated Sor the Aas or ott oldewe dad by oh hocks ond 
Pinteclices in the United Kingdom. 
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Part II. is in the Press, 
month of May ensu 


with considerable Additions. Beautifully printed, in 19 vols, 8vo. 
+ Mi Price ae it 





This day ia published,jin 2 vols. Imperial quarto, 321, 12s, or half- 
bound in morocco, iM: 
USEUM WORSLEYANUM: or a Collec- 
tion of Autiqns Basso Relievos, Bustos, Statues, and 
Places in the Levant, taken on the spat in 
the years 1785, 1786, and 1787.—This choice and valuable ollec- 
tion, made by the late Sir Richard Worsley, Bart., is now of- 
fered for the first time to the public. It contains One Hundred 
and Fifty-one Engravings, among which are those of the Mar- 
bles of the Parthenon, from Drawings made twenty-five years 
ins of that Temple, and repre- 


Gems, with Views of 


before their removal from the ruii d 
sent them in a much more perfect state than that in which the: 

now are. The Descriptions are by the celebrated ABBE ENNIO 
QUIRINO VISCONTI, with an English Translation. This Work 
as dedi by Permission, to the Right Honourable Lord Yar- 
borough. Two Hundred d Fifty Copies only, including 
Twenty-five on India paper, have been printed, and the Plates 
have been destroyed by order of his Lordship. The Printing is 
by the Shakspeare Press; and the Publisher has endeavoured 


to produce this Work in a manner to correspond with its cha- 


racter and importance. 
Printed for Septimus Prowett, 23, Old Bond-street. _ 
+4t The few Copies of this Work which were originally 
printed, were intended for the purpose only of being presented 
to the friends of Sir R. Wors cy and so anxious was he to pre- 
vent their circulation, that on the occasion of a copy being sold 
r.) Executors of one of his friends, it was purchased by him 





In four thick 4to. vols. closely printed in double columns, 
price 111. 11s, in boards. 
BBLUOTHECA BRITAN NICA, or a Gene- 
ral Index to the Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Ancient and Modern; including such Foreign Works as have 
a translated into E: Heb, or printed in the British Dominions. 
in two Divisions. Im the first, the Authors are arranged alpha- 
betically, and of each, as far as possible, a short Bissraptie 
Notice is given, to which is subjoined a Ch logical List of his 
Works, hele various editions, sizes 
instances the character of the W 
are arran siepeeeteeirs 
u 





prices, &c. and in many 

rk. In the second, the Subjects 

and under each the Works, and 

= f Works, treating at Subject, are arranged in Chrono- 
ical order. is Division alsoinclades the Auonveeas Works 

which have-appeared in this country. oy, ROBERT WATT, M.D. 

oun President of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
Flas: 


We 

A Work such as Watt’s Bibliotheca has long been a desidera- 
datum in British Literature. Works of a like description have 
appeared in Germany; but this is the first successful attempt to 
embody in one view the entire Literature of our country; and, 
coming from the pen of one Writer, may be id e of 


In 1 vol. price 6s. 2 
EADLONG HALL. Third Edition. 
“* A clever little burlesque on all the favourite hobbies, 
whether of men of science or taste, of amateurs or professors, o! 
sciolists or philosophers, of perfectionists or deteriorationists.”’ 


‘. Monthly Review. 
Nightmare Abbey. By the same Author. 
Price 6s. 6d. . 
Maid Marian. By the same Author. 7s. 
Printed for T. Hookham, Old Bond-street. 
New Editions of the Lives and Works of Dryden and Swift, 
rE WORKS of JONATHAN SWIFT, D. D. 
Dean of St. Parick’s, Dublin ; containing additional Letters, 


blished ; with Notes and a 
the Author. By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. ond Edit. 








Tracts, and Poems, not hitherto 
Life of J 


with a Portrait, and other Plates. «lis, in boards. | 
2. The Works of John Dryden, illustrated with 
Notes, Historical, Critical, and Explanatory, and a Life of the 
Author. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart, Second Edition, in 18 vols, 
8v0. Price & fe. in boards. 
Printed for Archibald Constable and Co; Edinburgh; and 
Hurst, Robinson, aud Co, London, 





Third Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo, with Engravings, 
Price 11. 118. 6d. boards 
ROME in the NINETEENTH CENTURY ; 


containing a ry Account of the Ruins of the Ancient 
City, the Remains of the Middle Ages, and the Monuments of 
Modern Times ; with Remarks on the Fine Arts, on the State of 
Society, and on the Religious Ceremonies, Manners, and 

toms of the Mode: ans. In a Series of Letters, written 
during a Residence at Rome, in the yeats 1817 and 1818. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; and 
iurst, Robinson, and Co, London. 





IN THE PRESS. 


Ina few days will be publis! 
, Chea Ney and Aiea 
a 18 feet 
ITHOGRAPHIC SKETCH of the NORTH 
BANK of the RIVER THAMES, from WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE to LONDON BRIDGE; shewing the proposed Quay, 
and part of the other Improvements, suggested by Lieut.-Col. 
Trench : to which will be annexed a complete Suryey of that 
part of the River, and a Prospectus of the intended plan. 


by Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 
» On 10 sheets, comprising in 





Will be published in February, the 4th and concluding volume, 
illustrated with five Portraits, and six other Engravin 
S NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, from the Year 1783. 
By EDWARD PELHAM BRENTON, Esq. 
Captain in the Royal Navy. 
The Subscribers to this Work, who have not received their 
copies] through error of address, are requested to make imme- 
iate application to the Publisher. 
C. Rice, Bookseller, 123, Mount-street, Berkeley-square. 


On Monda‘ me et ill blished, by Payne & Foss. 
m 81 TW 0. RIE ied x 4 
THE TRAGICALL HISTORIE of HAMLET. 
By WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
Accurately re printed from the only known copy of the First 
Edition of 1603, which contains many important new readings 
and variations from the received Text. 


AMES’S NAVAL HISTORY. 

The Author begs to announce that a new and improved 
Edition of this Work is in the press, intended to be in six vols. 
8vo. with illustrative diagrams of most of the principal actions. 
Price, to subscribers, ro 4s. Authentic communications, cor- 
recting inaccuracies, or supplying omissions, in the first Edition, 
or containing sages of actions fought subsequently to the 

it o 











the most extraordinary books in the language. 

Printed for Archibald Constable sad Co. Edinburgh; Long- 
man, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Browa, and Green; and Hurst, 
Robinson, and Co. London. 


Books published by William Charlton Wright, 65, Paternoster- 


row 
Inscribed to Washington Irving, Author of the Sketch Book,” 
with a Frontispiece engraved on Steel, and 11 exquisite Vig- 
nettes on Wood, be: 
MILES and TEARS: comprising “ MARIA 
DARLINGTON ;” a Sketch from Real Life (on recent cir- 
cumstances), and Sixteen other Sketches and Tales, viz. :— 
I, Young Authors—2. The Young Soldier—3. The Death of In- 
fants—4. Wanderer’s Return—5. The Amshar to the Reader 
—6. An Essay on a Broomstick—7. Common Sense and Genius 
—8. The Power of Musi@—g. The Rose of the Mountains—io, 
Consumption—11, The Grave of One Beloved—i2. The Soldier's 
Ponerel 1, Fellow Travellers—i4. The Past and the Future— 
15. The Fall of the Leaf—i6. L’Envoy.—Beautifully printed and 
hot-pressed. 8s. extra boards. 
+ Admire, exult, weep, laugh, for here 
Is room for all such feeling—Man t 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear.’”— Byron, 
With « beautiful Illustration on Steel, designed by Henry 


Corbow 
A Cabinet Edition of a Humonrous Histor 
of New York, from the Beginning of the World, by Diedric 
Knickerbocker, Author of the Sketch Book, Tales ae Tiavel- 
ler, &e. autifully printed on French wire-marked paper, and 
hot » in boards, 6s. 
With an elegant Ranbollichnent ? Steel, designed by Henry 
a! 


‘01 
A Cabinet Edition of Salmagundi, or ,the 
Whimwhams and Opinions of Launcelot Longstaff, Esq. Author 
of the History of New York, The Sketch Book, &c.&c. Printed 
=e = elegant manuer, to correspond with the preceding 
olume, 6s. 
With a Frontis; and 52 most striking and characteristic En- 
gravings, by the celebrated Bewick, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
The ce of Death of the Illustrious Hans 
Holbein, with Letter-press Illustrations. Exhibited in 52 of the 
most beautiful and oprrited Specimens of Wood Engravings ever 
wo" et eee he jeune up in elegant beards, smal! 





0 the war in 1803, addressed to the author, 
either at Bigg’s Westminster Library, 53, Parliament-street, 
Westminster, (where Prospectus containing specimens of the 
diagrams may be had,) or at the Author’s residence, 12, Chapel 
Field, South Lambeth, will be thankfully received, and, if 
transmitted in time, carefully attended to. 


Jardine’s Outlines.—Nearly ready. 
of PHILOSOPHICAL EDUCA- 
illustrated by the Method of Teaching the 





INES 
Our ES 
CATION, 
LOGIC CLASS in the University of Glasgow ; together with 


Observations on the Expediency of extending the Practical 
System to other Academical Establishments, and on the propriety 
of making certain Additions to the Course of Philosophical 
Education in Universities. 
By GEORGE JARDINE, A.M. F.R.S.P. 
Professor of Logic and Rhetoric in that University, 
Second Edition, enlarged. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo, B, Whit- 
taker, London, 








Roscoe’s Italian Novelists. 

On Tuesday, the 15th of vebraaey, will be golehe, ing vols. 
crown 8vo. embellished with highly finished Vignette Titles, 
designed by J. Mills, and engraved by C. Rolls, R, Roberts, 
and other eminent Artists, price 21. 2s. in boards, 

HE ITALIAN NOVELISTS; selected from 
the most approved Authors in that Language; from the 
earliest period down to the close of the Eighteenth Century ; 

arranged in an Historical a h logical Series. T: 1 

from the Original Italian. Accompanied with Notes, Critical 

and Biographical. =, Mtees rey Lame i 5 

_ London , printed for Septimus Prowett, 23, jond-street 
on Printeend W. KC. Tait, Edinburgh. : 








In 2 volumes, royal 18mo. A new Edition, corrected to the 


resent time, of 
DEBRETTS PEERAGE of the UNITED 
KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
London: printed for Rivingtons, Egerton, Cuthell, Clarkes, 
Longman and Co, Cadell, Richardson, Booth, Booker, Baldwin 
and Co. B. ter, Hatchard, Hamilton and Co. Hardin » Rod- 
well and Martin, Kingsbury and Co. Whittaker, Lloyds, and 
Saunders. Of whom may be had, just published, in 2 vols. 
oyal 18mo. price il. 8s. in boards, with the arms newly engraved, 
Debrett’s Baro 


netage of England. 





Of whom m 
The THIRD 


i which is added, a Brief Account of the Process of 


111 


“Will be published, by Charles Knight, Pall: Mall East. 
eri TORI Special ¢ nd, 

o1ne Se ONI angli de DOCTRINA 

CHRISTI Libri duo posthumi, nunc primum typis 
mandati, edente C. R. SUMNER, M.A. One vol. gto. 

At the same time will be published, 

A Treatise on Christian Doctrine, By John 
Milton. Translated from the otetie by C. R. Sumner, M. A. 
Librarian and Historiographer to His Majesty, and Prebendary 
of Worcester, One vol, 4to. uniform with the original, 

e above Works are printing at the Cambridge University 
Press, and will be sold also by Budd and Calkin, Booksellers in 
ordinary to His Majesty, Pall-Mall; by Ebers, Old Bond-stzeet ; 
and by Rivingtons Waterloo-place A § St. Panl’s Church-yard 
Booksellers extraordinary to His Majesty ; and by Hatcha and 
Son, Piccadilly. 

Letters of Horace Walpole (afterwards Earl 
of Oxford) to the Earl of Hertford, during his Lordship’s Em 
bassy in Paris. e vol. royal 4to. 

*,* In addition to the usual gay and anecdotal style of Wal- 

le’s Letters, this collection contains most curious and valuable 
information on the political parties, and ministerial and opposi 
tion intrigues, of the early part of the reign of George the Thi . 

The Moor, a Poem in Six Cantos. By Lord 
Porchester. P j 

The Commercial Power of Great Britain; 
exhibiting a complete view of the Public Works of this Country, 
under the several heads of Streets, Roads, Canals, Aqueducts, 
Bridges, Coasts, and Maritime Ports. By Charles pin, Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, &c. &c, ke. Translated from the 
French, with original Notes illustrative of the various details. 
Two vols. 8vo. with a Quarto Atlas of Plans, Elevations, &e. of 
the Works described. P 

The Diary of Henry Teonge, a Chaplain on 
board the English ships Assistance, Bristol, and Royal Oak, 
from 1675 to 1679; containing a Narrative of the Expedition 
against t ripoli in 1675, descriptions of the most remark aces 
at which the vessels touched, and the most curious details of the 
economy and. we go of the navy in the time of Charles I. 
Now first published from the original manuscript ; with an ac- 
count of the Author, F; imilies of his Autographs, and copious 
biographical and explanatory Notes, offering many rem: ble 
illustrations of Ancient and Foreign Customs. One vol. 8yo. 

A Compendium of the British Peerage, com- 

rising the Names, Ages, and Intermarriages of the two 

Jenerations ; with the Surnames, Creations, Residences. 
Titles of Honour, &c. Ke. 
form. By Charles White, 
the Court Calendar, 

The Abduction; or, The Adventures of Ma- 
jor Sarney ; a Story of the Times of Charles II. 3 vols. 19m. 

Every Day Occurrences. 

** Tritus, et e medio fortune ductus acervo,”—Juvenal. 

i 'wo vols, post 8vo, 

To-Day in Ireland ; a Series of Tales, con- 
sisting of The Carders, Connemara, and Old and New Light. 
Three vols, post 8vo. ny 

Corpus Poetarum. An Edition of the Latin 
Poets,.1n a portable form, $0 as to offer a complete bedy of re- 
ference, accessible on all occasions, has long been an object of 
“ase spengst ccaplers: oath tte n he 

e present Work will contain the entire Text of ¢. 
the Lake Poets, in 1 vol. printed from the best Lantrnees 

cauty and -correctuess; ant edited by a Scholar of the 
rsteminence. The Authors will be arranged chronologically 
with the exception of the Dramatic Writers, It is proposed to 
publish this Work in Six Parts—A Part to appear every two 


months. 

Part I, will comprise CATULLUS, LUCRETIUS, VIRGILIUS 
TIBULLUS, and PROPERTIUS. ‘The parts will be 7s. 6d. —_ 
forming 200 pages of royal 8vo. double columns, The portability, 
as well as cheapness, of this Edition will be obvious, when itis 
Tp that the Works at present —_ in the most com- 

ressed sha w . at st 5s. it’s Edition. 
tod of 81. far the School Lwiphia Raita. 

Anselmo, a Tale: of Italy, IHustrative of Ro- 
man Neapolitan Life, from 1789 to 1809. By A. Vieusseux, 
Author of Italy and the Italians. In@ vols. post 8vo, 

Babylon the Great. By the Author of the 


Modern Athens. - In'2 vols. post 8vo, | . 

Stories from the Old Chroniclers, with a Pre- 
fatory Essay, and Historical Notes, With Outline Iustrations, 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. a 

e History of the Dominion of the Arahs in 
Spain ; founded wets a Comparison of the Arabic MSS, in the 
Escurial with the Spanish Chronicles. In 2 vols. Svo, 








ffic 
Arranged alphabetically in s tabuley 
Esq. One vol. 19mo, uniform with 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Bvo. 128. 
NARRATIVE of LORD BYRON’S LAST 
JOURNEY to GREECE, extracted from the Journal of 
COUNT PETER GAMBA, who attended his Lordship on that 
Expedition.—Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Second Edition, revised and improved, Post 8vo. 8s, 6d. boards, 
SECOND VOLUME of the SCRAP BOOK; 
a Collection of amusing and striking Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse, with an Introduction, and Occasional Remarks and Con- 
tributions. By JOHN M‘DIARMID, author of the “ Life of 
William Cowper,”’ &e. 
44+ The First Edition of this Volume (which was sold a few 
days after publication) has been noticed in terms of high Sop 
bation by several of the most respectable Literary Journals, The 
Editor has carefully revised the present Edition, aud given 
ater variety to the Work, by introducing an additional nem- 
er of beautiful Extracts; so that it now contains above One 
Hundred and Sixty Pieces, from the writings of the most admired 
British Authors.—Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh; and 
Geo. B. Whittaker, London, 
ay be had, uniformly with the above, (8s, 6d. bds. 
EDITION of Volume First of the SCRAP-BOOK. 


in 8vo. a new Edition, with coloured plates, and a map, 


‘ ire 18s. boards, 
AVELS in the GOLD and DIAMOND 
DISTRICTS of BRAZIL; describing the Methods of 
working the Mines, the Natural Productions, Agriculture, aud 
Commerce, and the Customs and Manners of the Inhabitants : 
Gyeslgasnen 
tion prectiond in PERU and CHILI. By JOHN La y 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Green 3 
‘and cold hy the Author, 149, Strand, * 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


A SHORT and EASY GUIDE to LATIN 
of Latin ¥azen, wih Caps an Introduction eee tin and Making 
“Fema te te Ue Sehecle 
Printed eee ‘on, Saint Paal’s Church-Yerd, and 
ta 1 vol. So: 


aterloo- ° Pal Bal 


2 Ie, i of 
‘ vy aa 4 GREEK, with Notes 
CLARKE, §. T. P. 
a Letio Translation, in 2 vols, Sve. 


; Longman and Coa. ; J, Richard- 

Mawman ; E. Williams; Baldwin 

“ty and Co.; R. Seholey; Hamilton ‘O53 
and Simpkin and Marshall. 








P VIRGILIT MARONIS OPERA. Interpre- 
Fe Ee Se cans Bet 
(pee ee none ‘arisiensem. Huic Dati eee 
eit Index 


accuratissimus, ante editis stefio oy Accessit 
| ae is Metrieo- whee cane 3 


pera JOANNIS 
‘LL: D. in Usu 
: Im penste,C. +2. Rivington ; J. hp a J. Scateh- 


Hurst, et, Orme, et Soc. ; 
raat JM. Micheedesm s E Williams; iHerain mg tee! 
jawman ; | =r Cradock, et J oy 3 3 erwood, 





pNelansinaarsr 1824 : the Sources 
Printed for W, Simple aad i Meshal, Seateeere” Hall 
‘ourt, Ladgate-streat. 





A$ SECOND SERIES OF SAYINGS AND 


yy - > wise saws and modern instances.” —Shaks speare 
Printed for H. Colburn, 8; New ee 


In two vols, 8yo. 
VELS i Sia. ti KRI t 
Capeeey ves croncit the Kita, the 


M.D. F.L.8. &e. ke.” 
Printed foe T. Cadally See 





108. 6d. board. 


London ; and W. “Blackwood, 
rue EXP) antEnS ; OF, Ang 





Tnifore, — the Works, in two 
New Faitions, in 


vols. A eee 
ONVERSATIONS ‘of LORD BYRON, De. 


tailing the Prineipal Occurrences > his Private Life, his 
Opinions om Society, Manners, Literature, and Literary Men. 
Being the substance of 2 Journal kept during a Residence with 
his Lordship at Pisa, in the qs 18@1 and 1 By THOMAS 
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